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PATENT MEDICINES .* 

BY REV. ROWLAND CONNOR, OF EAST 
SAGINAW. 

The nostrums or proprietary compounds 
generally known as patent medicines are 
peculiarly a modern fabrication. Forty 
years ago they were scarcely known at all 
in this country, although the European 
origin of some of them must be put farther 
back. Within the last twenty or thirty 
years, however, their manufacture has as¬ 
sumed immense proportions, and their 
trade is one of extraordinary activity. In 
1874 Dr. B. W. Murphy estimated the 
money expended for patent medicines dur¬ 
ing the previous year at eighty million 
dollars in this country alone, ten million 
being spent in advertising them. These 
figures, of course, must be greatly in¬ 
creased for the present time (ten years 
.later). A gentleman interested in the sale 
of a single patent medicine, informed me 
recently that the advertising bill of his 
house for the previous six months was 
$250,000. At one time the same firm kept 
an advertisement standing in every daily 
and weekly newspaper published in the 
United States; but the sale of their medi¬ 
cine has consequently been increased so 
enormously, that they do not now adver¬ 
tise so widely. One manufacturer alone 
pays the government $120,000 annually 
for stamps upon his packages. He sells, 
at retail prices, three million dollars’s 
worth of his medicine annually, and upon 
this amount he admits a profit of $1,000,- 
000 In one of our own daily papers I 
counted recently one hundred and sixteen 
advertisements, omitting 14 Wants ” and 
professional cards. Of these, twenty-eight 


• A paper read at a Sanitary Convention held at Kant Sag¬ 
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were advertisements of patent medicines, 
leaving only eighty-eight to all other kinds 
of business ; in other words, one-fourth of 
the entire advertising patronage of the 
paper came from the owners of patent 
medicines. In another and larger news¬ 
paper, out of twenty-one columns of* ad¬ 
vertisements no less than nine and one- 
half columns were devoted exclusively to 
patent medicines. Moreover, wholesale 
houses have been recently established, 
which deal almost solely in this same 
line of goods. One house alone sells no 
less than fifteen hundred different kinds 
of favorite nostrums. And these few facts, 
taken from the trade in our own country, 
may be paralleled by similar facts from the 
same trade in England, Germany, France, 
and other European countries. 

I do not need further to illustrate or at¬ 
tempt to confirm the statement that the 
patent medicine business is now of great 
moneyed importance. But of far more im¬ 
portance than the amount of money in¬ 
volved is the fact that it is a business which 
directly affects the physical welfare of hu¬ 
man beings. All of these compounds, what¬ 
soever their nature, are intended in some 
way to affect the growth of some of the tis¬ 
sues of the human body. Under whatever 
name they may be advertised—as lotions, 
or balms, or ointments for external applica¬ 
tion, or as pills, powders, syrups, tonics, 
and tinctures for internal use, they arc 
intended to produce a very decided and 
very important effect upon our bodies. 
They are taken for’the express purpose of 
altering that delicate machinery of nerves, 
muscles, and vessels, the harmonious 
adjustment of which alone constitutes 
healthy life. The millions of dollars ex¬ 
pended in the purchase of patent medi¬ 
cines, represent millions of pounds or pints 
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of solid or liquid matter taken into the 
system at the very moment when the 
most intricate, most delicate, and most 
precious machine of which we have any 
positive knowledge in the whole universe, 
is temporarily clogged, or otherwise dis¬ 
arranged or broken down ; and the medi¬ 
cine is taken in order to effect repair. 
Reasoning from the simplest principles of 
business, therefore, the natural supposition 
would be that every man who values his 
body would proceed to the taking of any 
medicine only with grave caution ; that 
he would open his mouth to no powder or 
potation except from some very decided 
personal knowledge of its nature and 
probable effects, 01 some equally decided 
confidence in the intelligence and integ¬ 
rity of the one who advised him to make 
a trial of its virtues. The extent to which 
patent medicines and their proprietors re¬ 
spond to these requirements, 1 will now 
proceed to illustrate. 

In the first place, in purchasing and us¬ 
ing a patent medicine, you nearly always 
take a leap into the dark; that is, you 
know absolutely nothing of the intelli¬ 
gence or integrity or responsibility of the 
manufacturer. You have, perhaps, the 
label on the package and the printed cir¬ 
cular or the newspaper advertisement to 
guide you; and that, as a rule, is all you 
have. You select, we will suppose, Dr. 
Ox’s cough medicine ; but who is Dr. Ox ? 
or of what is his medicine composed ? Or 
you decide to make a trial of Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s remedy ; but you know nothing of 
Mrs. Pinkham, of her education or char¬ 
acter, or of the materials with which she 
fills her bottles. Or the baby is ailing, 
and you buy Mrs. Winslow’s syrup ; but 
whether Mrs. Winslow is nurse or doctor, 
whether she is married or single, whether 
“ she ” is male or female, you do not know. 
Or you turn to a Golden Medical Discov¬ 
ery, but who made the “ discovery ” ? or 
why is it•* golden M ? or how do you know 
that there was any u discovery ” con¬ 
nected with its origin ? 

Many patent medicines are advertised 
as “ Chinese but what presumption can 
there be in favor of a remedy borrowed 
from a people who, whatever their skill 
in some things, are confessedly very far 
indeod behind all European nations in 
their knowledge of the healing art? 
Many others, again, are said to be of “ In¬ 
dian ” origin; but where, except in 
penny-a-line novels, is there any evidence 
of the Indians’ possessing any knowledge 
of medicine unknown to our own medical 


fraternity? Their t; medicine-men ’ never 
got beyond howling and dancing and suck¬ 
ing and exorcising, and were arrant knaves 
withal. That the “ noble red man ” should 
be made to figure so frequently as t he orig¬ 
inator of a patent medicine, is a sad com¬ 
mentary on the superior intelligence of his 
white brother. The Indian is having a 
full revenge upon his conqueror. The 
remnants of the red race might dance 
with glee if they had sense enough to re 
fleet upon the amount of suffering that 
their supposed remedies are inflicting 
upon the pale-faces. 

Not a few patent medicines are asserted 
to be positively harmless because made 
only from roots and herbs ; but from what 
roots or from what herbs? and why are 
they certainly innocuous because made 
only from roots and herbs’? A certain 
elderly clergyman is said to have given 
the following advice to a young minister 
upon bis ordination : u Remember, my 
dear brother, that you can never presume 
too much upon the ignorance of your 
congregation.” Patent-medicine makers 
seem frequently to act upon a similar sug¬ 
gestion, and to presume that those whom 
they address are ignorant of the fact 
that two of the most deadly poisons 
known, strychnine and prussic acid, are 
the products of “ roots and herbs.” But 
perhaps the medicine-makers are correct 
in their presumption. 

In further illustration of the reliability 
of nostrum compounders, 1 give three 
facts as samples of many more:— 

A Yankee tin-peddler, with bis cart, 
was selling goods some years ago in the 
country towns of New England. lie hap 
pened to have with him some old bottles of 
medicine, and, to bis surprise, found for 
them a ready sale. This was a sufficient 
bint for Yankee shrewdness. He fixed 
up a preparation of bis own, printed a 
label which declared it a specific for cer¬ 
tain diseases, and disposed of many bottles 
at a handsome profit. I need not give 
the details of his rise in the social scale, 
but he is now the well-known Dr. F., the 
wealthy proprietor of one of the most 
widely sold patent medicines in the 
United States. 

Some years ago a lazy and inefficient 
cook was discharged from a California 
mining camp. Proceeding to San Fran 
cisco, he concocted a “ bitters” by mixing 
aloes with bad whisky. His u bitters,” 
ingeniously advertised, happened to 
“take” with the gullible public, and an¬ 
other man rose to fame and fortune, and 
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now writes Doctor in front of his name, 
although, like the graduate of the ped¬ 
dler’s cart, he refrains from writing M. D. 
after it. 

In a handsome and elegantly furnished 
house near Fifth Avenue in New York 
City, lives a very good looking and 
pleasant young man, who is the real own¬ 
er of the most renowned soothing syrup 
for children ever produced. He inherited 
the business from his father, and the eld¬ 
erly Mrs. \V\, under whose name their 
nostrum is advertised, has no real exist¬ 
ence. 

The above facts might readily be par¬ 
alleled with many more of the same sort. 
They are given as typical examples of the 
inner histories of many of our most 
famous patent medicines. 

In the second place, patent medicines, 
as a rule, are not what they pretend to 
be. In proof of this statement I give the 
analysis of a number of patent medicines, 
borrowing most of them from a valuable 
paper by Dr. A. B. Prescott, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. 

Some years ago a “ Chinese ” doctor 
traveled through Michigan in a car drawn 
by four horses, and having with him a 
band of music and a lecturer. He sold a 
pain-killer, said to be the result of pro¬ 
found study in China. His pain-killer 
was analyzed, and found to consist of 
spirits of camphor, spirits of lavender, 
ammonia, oil of sassafras, and alcohol. 

Another pain-killer, known as “ Na¬ 
ture's Own Cure,” advertised as a sure 
relief for one hundred and sixty-six differ¬ 
ent diseases, consists of red pepper, am¬ 
monia, and alcohol. 

“ Fragrant Pain Curer ” is ether, glyc¬ 
erine, common salt, and water. 

“Golden Wonder, or Seven Seals” is 
ether, chloroform, camphor, peppermint 
oil, red pepper, and alcohol. 

A New York “ Elixir of Life” is aloes, 
cinnamon, sweet dag, angelica root, saf¬ 
fron, burnt sugar, glycerine, and alcohol. 

A “ Salt of Life M is baking soda, com¬ 
mon table salt, Glauber’s salts, and sugar, 
flavored with cinnamon,cardamom,orange 
peel, and violet root. This mixture, which 
is intended to be used constantly at meals, 
is sold for twenty-five cents a pound. 

Another “Elixir of Life and Cure for 
Lung disease ” is only pure water, and is 
directed to be given in small doses. 

A “Soothing Powder” is pure rice 
starch. 

Another “ Salt of Life ” is only common 
saltpeter. 


“ Rad way’8 Ready Resolvent” is sugar, 
ginger, and cardamom. 

A “ Nerve Balsam ” is oil of lemon, oil of 
bergamot, and cardamom. 

“Nerve Spirit” is oil of lavender, oil of 
rosemary, and alcohol. 

“Golden Medical Discovery ” is laud¬ 
anum, lettuce extract, honey, and bad 
whisky. It contains no discovery, and is 
very far from being “ golden.” 

Cosmetics are sometimes harmless, but 
sometimes contain corrosive sublimate or 
chloride of mercury, which is rapidly ab¬ 
sorbed through the skin, and is a deadly 
poison. Of twenty-one hair dyes, ana¬ 
lyzed by Benjamin, a New York chemist, 
fifteen were poisonous. 

Of advertised remedies for rheumatism, 
some contain salicine; one contains red 
pepper, licorice, and sugar ; and one is 
nothing but alum and common salt. 

Remedies for epilepsy generally contain 
bromide of potassium. Of* nineteen such 
remedies analyzed in Germany, only four 
contained bromide of potassium ; fifteen 
were valueless. One of these was spirits 
of camphor, and another was only roasted 
acorns. Not one of them would have been 
bought by anybody who knew of what it 
was made. 

Of six ague cures analyzed at Ann Ar¬ 
bor, live contained the cheaper alkaloids 
of Peruvian bark, that is, substances sim¬ 
ilar to quinine, but cheaper and poorer. 
Two had red pepper, two had sulphuric 
acid, five had molasses, and one had win- 
tergroen oil. One was only tincture of 
chloride of iron, molasses, and powdered 
charcoal. These were all advertised as 
new discoveries. 

DIET IN RELATION TO AGE AND ACTIVITY . 

BY SIR HENRY THOMPSON. 

CONCLUDED. 

Tuere is a very common term, familiar 
by daily use, conveying unmistakably to 
every one painful impressions regarding 
those who manifest the discomforts indi¬ 
cated by it—I mean indigestion. The 
first sign of what is so called may appear 
even in childhood, not being the conse¬ 
quence of any stomachal disorder, but 
solely of some error in diet, mostly the 
result of eating too freely of rich com¬ 
pounds in which sugar and fatty mat¬ 
ters are largely present. These elements 
would not he objectionable if they formed 
part of a regular meal, instead of being 
consumed as they generally are between 
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the meals, which already abound in every 
necessary constituent. 

Sugar and fat are elements of value in 
children’s food, and naturally form a con¬ 
siderable portion of it, entering largely 
into the composition of milk, which na¬ 
ture supplies for tho y'oung and growing 
animal. The indigestion of the child 
mostly terminates rapidly by ejection of 
the offending matter; but the indiges¬ 
tion of the adult is less acutely felt and is 
less readily disposed of. Uneasiness and 
incapacity for action, persisting for some 
time after an ordinary meal, indicate that 
the stomach is acting imperfectly on the 
materials which have been put into 
it. Theso signs manifest themselves fre¬ 
quently, and if nature’s hints that the food 
is inappropriate are not taken, they be¬ 
come more serious. Temporary relief is 
easily obtained by medicine ; but if the 
unfortunate individual continues to blame 
his stomach, and not the dietary he se¬ 
lects, the chances arc that his trouble will 
continue, or appear in some other form. 
At length, if unenlightened on the subject, 
he seems u a martyr to indigestion,” and 
resigns himself to the unhappy fate, as 
he terms it, of 44 the confirmed dyspeptic.” 

Such a victim may, perhaps, be surprised 
to learn that nine out of ten persons so 
affected are probably not the subjects of 
any complaint whatever, and that the 
stomach at any rate is by no means nec¬ 
essarily faulty in its action—in short, 
that what is popularly termed £i indiges¬ 
tion ” is rarely a disease in any sense of 
the word, but merely the natural result of 
errors in diet. For most men, it is the 
penalty of conformity to the eating habits 
of the majority ; and a want of disposition 
or of enterprise to undertake a trial of sim¬ 
pler foods than those around them con¬ 
sume, probably determines the continu¬ 
ance of their unhappy troubles. In many 
instances it must be confessed that the 
complaint, if so it must bo called, results 
from error, not in the quality' of food 
taken, but in the quantity. Eating is an 
agreeable process for most people ; and 
under the influence of very small tempta¬ 
tion, or through undue variety furnishing 
a source of provocation to the palate, a 
considerable proportion of nutritious ma¬ 
terial above what is required by the sys¬ 
tem is apt to be swallowed. Then it is 
also to be remembered that stomachs 
which vary greatly in their capacity and 
power to digest, may all nevertheless be 
equally healthy and competent to exer¬ 
cise every necessary function. In like 


manner we know that human brains 
which are equally sound and healthy, 
often differ vastly in power and in ac¬ 
tivity. Thus a stomach which would be 
slandered by a charge of incompetence to 
perform easily' all that it is in duty bound 
to accomplish, may bo completely inca¬ 
pable of digesting a small excess beyond 
that natural limit. Hence, with such an 
organ, an indigestion is inevitable when 
this limit is only slightly exceeded. And 
so when temptations are considerable, and 
frequently complied with, tho disturbance 
may be, as it is with some, very serious 
in degree. How very powerful a human 
stomach may sometimes be, and bow large 
a task in the way of digestion it may some¬ 
times perform without complaint, is known 
to those who have had the opportunity of 
observing what certain persons with ex¬ 
ceptional power are accustomed to take as 
food, and do take for a long time, appar¬ 
ently with impunity. But these are stom¬ 
achs endowed with extraordinary energy, 
and woe be to the individual with a digest¬ 
ive apparatus of moderate power who at¬ 
tempts to emulate the performance of a 
neighbor at tablo, who, perchance, may 
be furnished with such an effective di¬ 
gestive apparatus. 

But, after all, let not the weaker man 
grieve overmuch at the uneven lot which 
the gods seem to have provided for mor¬ 
tals here below in regard to this Junction 
of digestion. There is a compensation for 
him which ho has not considered, or per¬ 
haps even heard of, although he is so 
moderately' endowed with peptic force. 
A delicate stomach which can just do 
needful work for the system and no more, 
by necessity performs the function of a 
careful door-porter at the entrance of the 
system, and like a jealous guardian, in¬ 
spects with discernment all who aspire to 
enter the interior, rejecting the unfit and 
the unbidden, and all the common herd. 

On t he other hand, a stomach with su¬ 
perfluous power, of which its master boast- 
fully r declaims that it can “ digest tenpenny 
nails,” and that ho is unaccustomed to con¬ 
sult its likes and dislikes, if it have any r , is 
like a careless hall-porter who admits all 
comers, every pretender, and among the 
motley visitors many whose presence is 
damaging to tho interior. These power¬ 
ful feeders after a time suffer from the un¬ 
expended surplus, and pay' for their hardy 
temerity in becoming amenable to penalty, 
often suddenly declared by r the onset of 
some serious attack, demanding complete 
change in regimen,—a condition more or 
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less grave. On the other hand, the owner j 
of the delicate stomach, a man with a habit 
of frequently complaining of slight troub¬ 
les, perhaps, and always careful, will prob¬ 
ably, in the race of life, as regards the pre¬ 
ceding pilgrim, take the place of the tor¬ 
toise as against the hare. It is an old 
proverb that “ the creaking wheel lasts 
longest,” and one that is certainly true as 
regards a not powerful but nevertheless 
healthy stomach which is carefully treated 
by its owner, to whom this fact may be 
acceptable as a small consolation for the 
possession of a delicate organ ; for it is a 
kind of stomach which not seldom accom¬ 
panies a fine organization. The difference 
is central, not local, a difference in the 
nervous system chiefly ; the impressiona¬ 
ble mental structure—the instrument of 
strong emotions—must necessarily be al¬ 
lied with a stomach to which the supply 
of nerve power for digestion is sometimes 
temporarily deficient, and always, per¬ 
haps, capricious. There are more sources 
than one of compensation to the owner of 
an active, impressionable brain, with a sus¬ 
ceptible stomach possessing only moderate 
digestive capabilities—sources altogether 
beyond the imagination of many a coarse 
feeder and capable digester. 

But it is not correct, and it is on all 
grounds undesirable, to regard the less 
powerful man as a sufferer from indiges¬ 
tion, that is, as liable to any complaint 
to be so termed. True indigestion as 
a manifestation of diseased stomach is 
comparatively quite rare, and I have 
not one word to say of it here, which 
would not be the fitting place if I had. 
Not one person in a hundred who com¬ 
plains of indigestion has any morbid af¬ 
fection of the organs engaged in assimilat¬ 
ing his food. As commonly employed, the 
word “ indigestion ” denotes, not a disease, 
but an admonition. It means that the in¬ 
dividual so complaining has not yet found 
his appropriate diet; that he takes food 
unsuited for him, or too much of it. The 
food may be “wholesome enough in itself,” 
a popular phrase permitted to appear here, 
first, because it conveys a meaning per 
ceived hy every one, although the idea 
is loosely expressed ; but secondly, and 
chiefly, for the purpose of pointing out 
the fallacy which underlies it. There is 
no food u wholesome in itself; ” and there 
is no fact which people in general are 
more slow to comprehend. That food 
only is wholesome which is so to the indi 
vidual ; and no food can he wholesome to 
any given number of persons. Milk, for 


example, may agree admirably with me, 
and may as certainly invariably provoke 
an indigestion for my neighbor ; and the 
same may be said of almost every article 
of our ordinary dietary. The wholesome¬ 
ness of a food consists solely in its adapta¬ 
bility to the individual, and this 'relation 
is governed mainly by the influences of 
his age, activity, surroundings, and tem¬ 
perament, or personal peculiarities. 

Indigestion, therefore, does not neces¬ 
sarily, or indeed often, require medicine 
for its removal. Drugs, and especially 
small portions of alcoholic spirits, are often 
used for the purpose of stimulating the 
stomach temporarily to perform a larger 
share of work than by nature it is quali¬ 
fied to undertake,—a course which is dis¬ 
advantageous for the individual if per¬ 
sisted in. The effect on the stomach is 
that of the spur on tho horse ; it acceler¬ 
ates the pace, but “ it takes it out ” of the 
animal, and if the practice is long contin¬ 
ued, shortens his natural term of efficiency. 

It is an erroneous idea that a simple 
form of dietary, such as the vegetable 
kingdom in the largest sense of the term 
furnishes, in conjunction with a moderate 
proportion of the most easily digested 
forms of animal food, may not be appetiz¬ 
ing and agreeable to the palate. On the 
contrary, I am prepared to maintain that 
it may he easily served in forms highly 
attractive, not only to the general, but to 
a cultivated taste. A preference for the 
high flavors and stimulating scents pecul¬ 
iar to the flesh of vertebrate animals, 
mostly subsides after a fair trial of milder 
foods, when supplied in variety. And it is 
an experience almost universally avowed, 
that the desire for food is keener, that 
the satisfaction in gratifying appetite iR 
greater and more enjoyable on the part of 
the general light feeder than with the al¬ 
most exclusive flesh-feeder ; for this desig¬ 
nation is applicable to almost all those 
who compose the middle class population 
of this country. They consume little bread 
and few vegetables ; all the savory dishes 
are of flesh, with decoctions of flesh alone 
for soup. The sweets are compounds ot 
suet, lard, butter, eggs, and milk, with 
very small quantities of flour, rice, arrow- 
root, etc., which comprise all the vegeta¬ 
ble constituents besides some fruit and 
sugar. Throe-fourths at least of tho nu¬ 
trient matters consumed are from the an¬ 
imal kingdom. A reversal of the propor¬ 
tions named, that is, a fourth only from 
the latter source, with three*fourths of 
vegetable produce, would furnish greater 
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variety for the table, tend to maintain a 
cleaner palate, increased zest for food, a 
lighter and more active brain, and a bet¬ 
ter state of health for most people not en¬ 
gaged in the most laborious employments 
of active life. While even for the last 
named, with due choice of material, am¬ 
ple sustenance in the proportions named 
may be supplied. For some inactive, sed¬ 
entary, and aged persons, the small pro¬ 
portion of animal food indicated might be 
advantageously diminished. I am fre¬ 
quently tbld by individuals of sixty years 
and upwards that they have no recollec¬ 
tion of any previous period, since reaching 
mature age, at which they have possessed 
a koener relish for food than that which 
they enjoy at least once or twice a day 
since they have adopted the dietary thus 
described—such appetite, at all events, as 
has rarely offered itself during years pre¬ 
ceding, when the choice of food was con¬ 
ventionally limited to the unvarying pro¬ 
gression and array of mutton and beef, 
in joint, chop, and steak, arriving after a 
strong meat soup, with a possible inter¬ 
lude offish, and followed by puddings of 
which the ingredients are chiefly derived 
from animal sources. The penetrating 
odors of meat cookery, which announce 
their presence by escape from the kitchen, 
and will pervade the air of other rooms in 
any private house but a large one, and 
which are encountered in clubs, restau¬ 
rants, and hotels without stint, alone suf¬ 
fice to blunt tbo inclination for food of one 
who, returning from daily occupation fa¬ 
tigued and fastidious, desires food oasy of 
digestion, attractive in appearance, and 
unassociated with any element of a repul¬ 
sive character. The light feeder knows 
nothing of the annoyances described, finds 
on bis table that which is delightful to 
a palate sensitive to mild impressions, 
and indisposed to gross and overpowerful 
ones. After the meal is over, his wit is 
fiei-her, his temper more cheerful, and he 
takes his easy chair to enjoy fireside talk, 
and not to sink into a heavy slumber, 
which on awakening is but exchanged for 
a sense of discontent and stupidity. 

The doctrine thus briefly and inade¬ 
quately expounded in this paper may 
probably encounter some opposition and 
adverse criticism. I am quite content 
that this should be so. Every proposal 
which disturbs the current habits of the 
time, especially when based on long prev¬ 
alent custom, infallibly encounters that 
fate. But of the general truth, and hence 
of the ultimate reception of the principles 


I have endeavored to illustrate, there can¬ 
not he the faintest doubt. And I know 
that this result, whenever it may bo ac¬ 
complished, will largely diminish the pain¬ 
ful affections which unhappily so often ap¬ 
pear during the latter moiety of adult life. 
And having during the last few years 
widely inculcated such general dietetic 
principles and practice, with abundant 
grounds for my growing conviction of 
their value, it appears to he a duty to 
call attention to them somewhat more em¬ 
phatically than in preceding contributions 
already referred to, In so doing 1 have 
expressly limited myself to statements re¬ 
lating to those simple elementary facts 
concerning our every-day life, which ought 
to be within the knowledge of every man, 
and therefore such as may most fitly be 
set forth in a publication outside of that 
field of special and technical record which 
is devoted to professional observation and 
experience .—Nineteenth Century . 


DISPOSAL OF SLOPS AND GARBAGE . 

BY H. KELLOGG, M. I>., MEMBER OF 
THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

If you had known what an unsavory 
subject 1 have, you would have heen glad 
enough to have it put off, and I should 
he glad to be excused. I had an accident 
da} r before yesterday, and was in bed until 
1 came down here, and do not feel that I 
am good for anything except to fill a vac¬ 
uum. The subject is an unsavory one. 
Everybody tries to get it out of sight. 

A man met a hoy on the street the other 
day, and said, “Sambo, what makes you 
put all the nice peaches on top?” He said, 
“Same reason, sah, dat makes you have 
Milwaukee pressed brick in front ob yonr 
house, and de back yard chiefly slop 
bar’l, sah.” We put these things in the 
back yard, out of sight; hut they are there, 
doing their work of mischief. 1 am to tell 
you something about their disposal. 

We will consider, first, how t hey are usu¬ 
ally disposed of. The back yard becomes, 
in tho majority of cases, the depository 
of all sorts of things that are decomposa¬ 
ble, that become offensive, and are the 
sources of disease. How do they become 
sources of disease? how do they be¬ 
come offensive? why are slops and gar¬ 
bage dangerous? and why do we need to 
talk about them? You have heard about 
germs; everybody knows something about 
germs ; perhaps most of you know what 
they are. The newspaper is the great 
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public educator, and we have plenty of 
dissertations in that about these enemieB 
to life and health, so 1 judge you know 
something about them. 

Germs are useful; they are not made 
for harm, but to reduce us to dust alter 
we are dead. If it were not for germs, 1 
the leaves and blades of grass that drop 
upon the ground would not decay ; ani¬ 
mals that die would not decay ; but dead 
things would collect upon the surface of 
the earth. We would soon be buried up 
by accumulated masses of dead matter. 
Go into a country where the air is too 
dry for germs to thrive, and you will find 
that dead things do not decompose as 
they do in more moist and less pure at¬ 
mospheres. 

In Dakota and some other places, the 
Indians bury their dead in the air instead 
of under ground. They wrap the bodies 
in bark, and place them upon high poles. 
In the dry atmosphere of that country, 
they dry up, and do not decompose a par¬ 
ticle. 1 have at home the dried arm of 
an Indian chief, which is wholly free from 
any taint, contracted to about half the 
natural size. The germs did not attack 
it to do any harm ; the conditions were 
not favorable for germs to develop. It is 
the business of germs to destroy dead mat¬ 
ter—decomposable matter. Decomposi¬ 
tion would not take place without them. 

If it were not for germs, bread would not 
rise. When a can of fruit ferments, it is 
because the fruit was not boiled enough, 
or the covers were not air-tight, and a 
few germs entered, and did the mischief 
—spoiled the fruit. The best air has more 
or less germs in it. Wherever thero is a 
fruitful soil for germs to grow, we have 
them in great numbers. Wherever we 
have decomposable matter, animal or veg¬ 
etable, germs abound. 

A great many diseases are produced by 
germs. This is rather a modern doctrine ; 
but it is found by careful investigation to 
be the case. It is perhaps not at present 
possible to say with scientific accuracy that 
germs do actually produce disease, but 
they are found always present with cer¬ 
tain kinds of disease, as in typhoid lover, 
diphtheria, and others. Decently it has 
been found that they are present in con¬ 
sumption ; and Prof. Koch has found what 
he terms the cholera germ. Whether 
these germs are present because the dis¬ 
ease produces favorable conditions for 
their development, or whether the germs 
cause the disease, we do not know ; but 
they are found together, and it is highly 


probable that germs have something to 
do with causing disease. Germs get into 
our bodies through various channels, 
such as drinking-water and food, the 
former being a favorite channel. They 
may come in through the air ; and it is 
possible for them to get in through the 
skin if it is broken. Some time ago I 
knew of a case in which a doctor was at¬ 
tending a diphtheria patient who in cough¬ 
ing threw some sputa upon his forehead 
where there was a break in the skin, and 
the doctor had diphtheria in his forehead. 

Germs do not do us very much harm 
when we are well, unless they come upon 
us in very great numbers ; but when we 
are debilitated from any cause, then, il 
present, they pounce upon us while we 
are still alive, and undertake to devour us. 
It is found that germs which are harmless 
ordinarily, as bacterium termo , and are al¬ 
ways present in the air, in food, etc., when 
they become unusually numerous in the 
water or food, do us harm ; they may 
possibly produce diphtheria or something 
of that kind. Speaking of diphtheria, it 
may not be possible to draw a distinct 
line between cases of simple sore throat 
and cases of diphtheria ; it is possible that 
ordinary sore throat gradually shades off 
into malignant diphtheria, and that the 
difference in the violence of the disease is 
due to the numbers of the germs or the 
conditions of the body at the time the dis¬ 
ease seizes upon it; at any rate, there are 
quite a number of investigations that 
point in this direction. It is important 
that we do not take cold and have sore 
throat, and that there shquld not be any 
germs around when we get a sore throat 
—that is a raw throat. If the mucous 
membrane is broken, those germs that 
can got in may pass through the raw sore 
throat into the tissues. If they do not get 
into the tissues, they can do no harm ; but 
if they get in, they may do great mischief, 
for they multiply enormously. In a very 
few days, two or three, or a few, may out¬ 
number the whole population of the globe. 

Why do flies congregate about our back 
doors? They are there because filth and 
germs are there. Germs are there to eat 
up the garbage, and flies are there to eat 
up the germs. We can ascertain this by 
looking at a fly under the microscope. 
Notice a fly when he alights on the table. 
I used to wonder what the fly was about 
when brushing down his wings with his 
hind feet. I thought he was making his 
toilet. You will notice that after he has 
brushed off his wings and body and each 
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separate leg, he rubs his feet together, 
and then puts something into his mouth. 
If you put that fly under the microscope, 
you will see that all parts of his body are 
covered with little hairs and spines, and 
among the hairs and spines are gathered 
large numbers of germs. These are float¬ 
ing through the air, and the fly knows 
where they are; he soars about, and 
catches the germs, and then alights and 
brushes them off and eats them. There 
is something more than sentiment in the 
old nursery rhyme about not killing the 
fly. He is a scavenger, a sort of sani¬ 
tary sheriff. Ought we not to protect in¬ 
stead of killing him ? Do n't bo too fast ; 
pretty soon that fly comes along, and puts 
a punctuation mark on a morsel of food 
you are about to eat. The microscope 
shows that the punctuation mark has 
those veritable germs in it; so you have 
to eat them after all. It has been found 
that the eggs of the tape-worm and oth¬ 
er parasites are often distributed in this 
way. Wherever there are a great many 
flies about, there is something wrong. 
Why don't they gather around the front 
door as well as around the back door? 
The reason is plain : it is because the 
back yard is the depository of decompos¬ 
able matter; germs thrive upon it, and 
the flies come there to eat the germs. 
If you keep your premises clean, the 
flies will not trouble you. Flies are 
most numerous in August, because then 
we have more of this decomposable mat¬ 
ter than at any other season of the year. 
The dews in the night start whatever de¬ 
composition has been stopped in the day¬ 
time by drying, and the flies have a fine 
feast. 

Notice the sanitary condition of an or¬ 
dinary house. [Drawing on the black¬ 
board.] Suppose this is a house; the 
slops are thrown out here around the hack 
door. You know by the color of a cer¬ 
tain spot of ground that it has been the 
depository of slops, and perhaps there is 
a garbage heap besides. If* your eyes 
had microscopic power, you would see 
the air all about filled with germs. You 
have been shut up in a dark room, and 
noticed a ray of light passing through a 
small opening in the shutter, and motes 
floating in it. Some of those motes are 
particles of dust, and some of them are 
germs, and you can see how full the air is 
of them. If you could see the air about 
the place in the yard where slops are 
thrown, you would find it fuller than the 
most populous sunbeam you ever saw. It 


is completely filled with germs. Suppose 
the wind blows toward the house ; all 
the air in the house will become con¬ 
taminated, and it is no wonder if people 
have sore throats and diphtheria. 1 
think it is quite probable that germs 
may be the cause of ordinary sore throats. 
We know that sore throats aro often con¬ 
tagious ; beginning with a cold, a mild 
sore throat follows, growing worse and 
worso, and by and by diphtheria is devel¬ 
oped. 

Another way of disposing of slops is to 
have a general depository, a cess-pool, 
back of the house. What becomes of 
them? A nuin out West said it was the 
fashion there when a new settler came, 
first to put up a house of some sort, then 
to make two holes in the ground, one to 
put water into, and the other to take wa¬ 
ter out of; and that what went into one 
came out of the other, half of the time. 
Let’s see how that happens. What does 
he dig that slop hole for?—To get rid of 
the slops. They are not annihilated; 
they do not go out of existence ; they go 
right down into the ground. The cess¬ 
pool will be close to the house, it is likely, 
and the well will be close to the cess*pool ; 
for it is desirable to have both convenient, 
it may he the well will he just inside the 
door, so as to he very convenient, aud the 
cess*pool just outside, with nothing hut a 
partition between. The barrel of the cess¬ 
pool keeps getting empty, tor you purpose¬ 
ly leave the bottom out. The slops soak 
through the soil until they reach the rock 
or hard soil, which may be 3, G, 10, or 20 
or more feet ; hut by and by the foul liq¬ 
uid gets down there, and then it begins 
to spread out along the surface of the 
hard stratum, and by and by it reaches 
the well ; it may he 4, 5, or 6 years, but 
it reaches it sooner or later. Does not 
the soaking through the soil purify it? 
Most people have that idea ; hut it is 
not true, except in a veiy limited degree. 
When the first dose of slops goes down, 
the soil does purify it by taking the im¬ 
purities into itself, and the water gets 
down to the hard stratum comparatively 
pure ; but each succeeding pailful deposits 
more and more filth, and by and by the 
whole soil becomes saturated ; then if you 
should put pure water in the cess pool, it 
would come out at the bottom impure. 
The longer you use the cess-pool, the 
larger the area of soil that becomes satu¬ 
rated. Sometimes this thing has been go¬ 
ing on for 30 or 40 years. When a cess¬ 
pool gets stopped, it is moved, or a new 
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one made. Imagine the condition of a 
house lot, 4 rods by 8, with half a dozen 
old cess-pools on it. If any of you ever 
attempted to move a cess-pool, you know 
what a horrible condition of things there 
is in it. I had that experience when I 
was a small boy, and it taught me a sani¬ 
tary lesson I shall never forget. I never 
would have anything to do with them 
after that. If we have a great many 
such places in a village, after a while the 
soil of the entire village may become con¬ 
taminated. This filth gets into the soil 
with more or less rapidity, according to 
the nature of the soil ; if it is gravelly, it 
drains right through without any change ; 
if it is a more compact soil, it does not 
get through so fast, and is purified a lit¬ 
tle more ; but after a time the soil will be¬ 
come contaminated, and the impurities will 
get into the well. How near a cess-pool 
may the well be with safety? It is not 
safe within a good many rods. It is pos¬ 
sible that conditions will arise so that it 
is hardly safe to have the cess-pool a mile 
off, unless you are sure that the geological 
strata are not of such a dip as to let the 
discharge into the well. Sometimes a 
cess-pool will discharge into a cistern. 
A family found that their filter was act¬ 
ing very badly—that the water smelled 
very foul. They depended upon the cis¬ 
tern for drinking water. The} r used the 
water from another cistern which was com¬ 
paratively good, and could be drunk with¬ 
out filtering, while this water came out of 
the filter smelling bad and tasting bad, 
although clear. Upon examining it, I 
found it alive with bacteria and various 
kinds of germs ; it was filled with the 
products of decomposition to a high de¬ 
gree. 1 found they had been putting this 
impure water into the filter until it had 
become saturated. How did the cistern 
become so foul? I looked around, and 
found that the cistern was located near a 
drain which consisted of a wooden box 
that had rotted away and become ob¬ 
structed so that the water, instead of 
going into the cess-pool, saturated the 
ground, and by ami by the lining of the 
cistern gave way,—it was a Michigan cis¬ 
tern, plastered right on the ground,—and 
the water came into the cistern ; so the 
people had been doing what they do out 
West, putting water into one hole, and 
taking the same water out of another. 
That thing had been going on for some 
weeks. It was no wonder somebody was 
sick ; the wonder was that there was no 
more sickness. There is mischief going 


on above ground and below whenever 
the slops and garbage are left upon the 
premises to decompose. 

The problem is, How shall we get rid of 
these Blops? If the ordinary way is not the 
right way, how shall we do? Dr. Baker 
offered a wise proposition, some time ago, 
with reference to garbage ; that is, Do n’t 
have any. That is the best way. Of what 
does it consist?—Principally of remnants 
from the table, portions of meat, vegeta¬ 
bles, etc., that have been allowed to de¬ 
compose a little. A little more economy 
will prevent a great share of it. But 
what shall we do with what cannot be 
disposed of?—The greater portion can be 
saved as food for animals ; chickens will 
eat up the greater share of the remnants 
from the table, provided it is properly 
cared for, and not allowed to sour. 

One thing can be done, it can be burned. 
It is not the best fuel, but it is very good : 
it will burn as well as green wood, and in 
some parts of the world people have to 
use a great deal poorer. This is the most 
useful way to dispose of it. One thing we 
ought not to do, that is, we ought not to 
dump it into a barrel and allow it to sour, 
and then sell or give it to the milk-man. 
It is not uncommon in some of the large 
cities to see the milk-man driving along 
with a milk can in one end of his cart, 
and a garbage box in the other. The gar¬ 
bage goes out as milk. This garbage con¬ 
tains foul acids, the result of destructive 
changes which take place in the organic 
substances of which it is composed. These 
deleterious substances go into the cow’s 
body, and come out in the milk, then go 
into our bodies and our children’s bodies, 
and it is no wonder they are sick. 

Another way in which garbage can be 
disposed of, slops and garbage all together, 
is to have an air-tight receptacle to receive 
them, and then have it carried off two or 
three times a week. Have a cover that 
is air-tight; then there will bo very little 
danger, indeed, of contamination. With 
reference to slops, there are two ways in 
which they can be disposed of that are 
comparatively harmless : one is to carry 
them out and distribute them over the 
surface of the ground. If you have a 
large garden plat, the slops of an ordi¬ 
nary family can be disposed of by oxida¬ 
tion if scattered over the surface of a 
common village lot. Use ten square feet 
in one corner one day, and another plat 
the next, etc., and then no part will be¬ 
come offensive. The oxidation processes 
in the surface Boil will entirely destroy 
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the organic matter in the slops. Yet 
there is a possibility that these slops 
contain dangerous germs ; and these have 
so great vitality, that if a large amount of 
water should come down soon, it is possi¬ 
ble they might be carried down into the 
moist parts of the soil, and multiply and 
increase in great quantities ; and another 
rain carry them down a little farther, 
and by and by into the well ; and a 
year or so later somebody has typhoid 
fever. This is not a perfect way. An¬ 
other way, which is perhaps a little less 
offensive, but is open to the same objec¬ 
tion, is to have a proper receptacle in the 
ground connected with a system of drain¬ 
age tile running all through the ground 
underneath the surface three or four feet, 
so as not to freeze ; then the receptacle 
should be arranged so as to empty itself 
by means of a siphon. It is important to 
have this latter arrangement, if you de¬ 
pend upon this system ; because it is nec¬ 
essary to have the water come into these 
tiles with a good deal of an impetus, so as 
to flush the tile, and distribute the waste 
through the whole system of drainage. 

This is open to the objection that if the 
slops are dangerously impure, it may be 
possible for the germs to find their way 
into the drinking water, if there be a well 
on the premises. One thing can be done 
with the slops it* they are disposed of 
in this way, by which perfect safety may 
be secured ; that is, they can be disin¬ 
fected. 

Dissolve a pound of copperas in a gallon 
of water, or a couple of ounces of sulphate 
of zinc, and put some of this solution into 
every pail of slops; this will destroy the 
germs, and there will not be enough dis¬ 
infectant to do any great harm. The sul¬ 
phates are easily decomposed and ren¬ 
dered insoluble by substances in the soil, 
so that very little would get into the well- 
water. It would require quite a quantity 
of sulphate of zinc to do any harm, even 
should it get into the drinking water ; but 
a small quantity of germs may do a great 
deal of mischief, because they may mul¬ 
tiply to millions in an hour. 


MRS. LIVERMORE ON CORSETS. 

Mas. Mary A. Livermore, the emi¬ 
nent lady lecturer, in her admirable book, 
“ What Shall We Do with Our Daugh¬ 
ters?” speaks of this evil in woman’s 
dress in the following language:— 

Good health is a great pre-requisite of 
successful or happy living. To live 


worthily or happily, to accomplish much 
for one’s self or others when suffering 
from pain and disease, is attended with 
difficulty. Dr. Johnson used to say that 
“every man is a rascal when he is sick.” 
And very much of the peevishness, irrita¬ 
bility, capriciousness, and impatience seen 
in men and women has its root in bodily 
illness. The very morals suffer from dis¬ 
ease of the body. Therefore I would give 
to “our daughters” a good physical edu¬ 
cation. 

“ But suppose my daughter is so unfort¬ 
unate as to have a sickly body at birth ? ” 

Learn what is the cause of her feeble¬ 
ness. what is the defect in her physical 
organization, and then how to remedy it 
by wise, hygienic living. Correct living 
and intelligent physical training will elim¬ 
inate many of the tendencies to ill health 
which we bring into the world with us. 

We shall by and by come to recognize 
the right of every child to be well horn,— 
sound in body, with inherited tendencies 
toward mental and moral health. We 
have learned that it is possible to direct 
the operations of nature so as to have 
finer breeds of horses, cattle, and fowls, 
to improve our fruits, flowers, and grains. 
Science searches for the pro natal laws of 
being, and comes to the aid of all who 
wish to improve the lower creation. 
When shall an enlightened public senti¬ 
ment demand that those who seek of God 
the gift of little children, shall make 
themselves worthy the gift, by healthful 
and noble living, and by a practical ac¬ 
quaintance with the pro natal laws of be¬ 
ing and all that relates to the hereditary 
transmission of qualities ? 

There has been great improvement in 
the physical habits of women and girls 
within my memory. In my girlhood, girls 
wore low-necked dresses and short sleeves 
almost universally, except in winter. 
Many were thus insufficiently clad, oven 
in the severest weather. Flannel under¬ 
wear was unknown, as were also rubber 
shoes and water-proof cloaks. Slippers 
and thin-soled shoes were worn on the 
streets in inclement seasons. Very little 
attention was given to regular bathing, 
ventilation, or the preparation of health¬ 
ful food. Instead of mattresses, wo slept 
on feathers, and lived in rooms with open 
fires, which roasted you on one side while 
you were freezing on the other. Glori¬ 
fied as these same open fires are to-day, I 
remember them with a shudder. We 
now have better houses, better food, more 
comfort, a more cheerful system of relig- 
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ion, a larger intellectual culture, and a no¬ 
bler outlook for womanhood; and as far 
as these have prevailed, they have un¬ 
doubtedly told favorably on the health of 
women during the last fifty years. 

If, however, we would give to our 
daughters a good physiological training, 
we must attend carefully to their dress. 
The dress of women at the present time 
is about as damaging to health as it well 
can be, and many of our girls are made 
the victims of disease and weakness for 
life through the evils of the dress they 
wear from birth. The causes of their in¬ 
validism are sought in hard study, co-ed¬ 
ucation, too much exercise, or lack of rest 
and quiet at certain periods when nature 
demands it. All the while the medical 
attendant is silent concerning the u glove¬ 
fitting,” steel-clasped corset, the heavy, 
dragging skirts, the bands engirding the 
body, and the pinching, distorting hoot. 
These will account for much of the feeble¬ 
ness of women and girls ; for they ex¬ 
haust energy, make freedom of movement 
a painful impossibility, and frequently 
shipwreck our young daughters before 
they get out of port. 

We begin very early to injure the 
health of our girls by means of their 
dress. Riding over the New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad from Albany to Buffalo in a 
drawing-room car, I observed a lady oc- 1 
cupying one of the compartments with 
her two little children, a girl and a boy, 
accompanied by a nurse. The little boy, 
rosy and happy, made frequent visits to 
the saloon of the car, where all wel¬ 
comed him ; for he had a gay temper, 
and overflowed with good-nature and soci¬ 
ability. As he went back to his sister 
with an orange, an apple, a picture, a pen¬ 
cil, or a bit of paper, she would essay to 
accompany hitn on his next excursion 
among us. Wo would barely catch a 
gleam of the child’s shining face and deli¬ 
cate raiment, when the watchful nurse 
would swoop down upon her, and hear 
her back within the close, stuffy compart¬ 
ment. What was the matter? 

The little boy was sensibly dressed in 
dark stuff, suitable for traveling, with a 
white collar about the neck. But his sis¬ 
ter wore an immaculate white Marseilles 
dress, then the fashion for children, ruf¬ 
fled, tucked, shirred, embroidered, and 
be-furbelowed generally. The dress was 
tied back with a pink sash of most delicate 
shade. Her lisle-thread stockings, reach¬ 
ing above the knee, were of the same del¬ 
icate hue. Her dainty boots were of very 


light kid. Her hair, soft and shining, 
like spun gold, was braided and curled? 
and tied back with ribbons of the same 
exquisite pink. She wore pink shoulder- 
knots, held in place by little pins of gold, 
and was further adorned with bracelets, 
finger-rings, and a gold neck-chain with 
a locket attached. This was the remon¬ 
strance made to this overdressed little 
creature: “You’ll spoil your dress out 
there, and ruin your pretty stockings, 
and get your hair all out of curl. You 
know you want to look nice when you 
get to Auntie’s, so you must sit here, and 
be a lady.” 

Now before that ride was ended, the 
child had learned a lesson which she will 
never forget,—that clothes are of small 
moment to boys, while to girls they are 
of vast importance, so that enjoyment, 
comfort, and play must be subordinated 
to them. This “gospel of good clothes ” 
is continually dinned into the ears of the 
girl, as she is growing into young woman¬ 
hood, till she is dominated by it. Is she 
invited to a picnic, excursion, lawn-party, 
wedding, or funeral, the first question 
asked is, u What shall 1 wear?” Not so 
with her brother. He knows what he 
will wear,—the suit out of which he 
jumped on Sunday night as he bouuced 
into bed, and which, for aught ho knows, 
lies where he doffed it. He will wear 
that, for he has no other, and he wants 
no other. 

Years roll away, and the little girl 
reaches womanhood. She has promised 
her hand to the one man whom she has 
learned to love. Parents and friends ap¬ 
prove of the lover, and she begins her prep¬ 
arations for the future home, which her 
imagination invests with every charm. 
In what do these preparations consist?— 
In the manufacture of clothing of every 
conceivable fashion, to be worn on every 
supposable occasion, in quantities that are 
absolutely wasteful. She will sew to tin* 
very verge of exhaustion, and go to her 
new home with trunks packed with ev¬ 
erything to wear of which you have 
ever heard, as well as with garments of 
whose existence you have never dreamed : 
and, if you did not know to the con¬ 
trary. you might infer that a partnership 
in marriage includes a partnership in 
business, and that the newly wedded pair 
proposed to open a store for the sale of 
ready made clothing for women ; or that 
it is the custom of the country for the 
bride to provide herself with all the cloth¬ 
ing needed during her life, the husband 
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being expected to furnish her only such 
garments as may be necessary at death, 
—a shroud or grave-gown. 

Wc do even worse than this ; for we 
have a theory, generally accepted in civ¬ 
ilized society, which we never formulate 
in speech, but to which we are very loyal 
in practical life. This theory, put in plain 
language, is this : i{ God knows how to 
make boys ; and when he sends a boy 
into the world, it is safe to allow him to 
grow to manhood as God has made him. 
He may be too tall or too short, too stout 
or too thin, too light or too dark. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it is right; for God understands 
how to make boys. But when God sends 
a girl into the world, it is not safe to al¬ 
low her to grow up to womanhood as he 
has made her. Some one must take her, 
and improve her figure, and give her the 
shape in which it is proper for her to 
grow.” 

If an artist, with a commission (o cut in 
immortal marble a statue of the Goddess 
of Liberty, of Justice, or Peace, an Au¬ 
rora, the Muses, or Graces, should copy 
the figure of the fashionable woman made 
over by the modiste and the corsets, he 
would lose caste, not alone with artists, 
but with the civilized world. His statue 
would be received everywhere with laugh¬ 
ter and derision. He would seek, instead, 
as a model, one of the matchless living 
forms on which no corset has begun its 
deforming work, and then add another to 
“ those glorious statues which we pretend 
to admire, but refuse to imitate.” 

While it is undoubtedly true that the 
practice of tight lacing is regarded with 
growing disfavor to-day, it is also true 
that the corsets in vogue at present are 
more objectionable than those worn even 
half a century ago ; for those were home¬ 
made, and while they could he very 
tightly laced, did not fit the figure well, 
and were free from the torture of whale¬ 
bones and steel front pieces all stitched 
in, while broad straps passing over tbe 
shoulders supported them, and the cloth¬ 
ing hung upon them. But the modern 
corset is so ingeniously woven that it 
presses in upon the body, the muscular 
walls, the floating ribs, the stomach, the 
hips, and the abdomen, compelling them 
to take the form the corset-maker has de¬ 
vised in lieu of that God has given. Stiff 
whalebones behind, and finely “tempered 
steel fronts” pressing into the stomach 
and curving over the abdomen, keep the 
figure of the girl erect and unbending, 


while nature has made the spine supple 
with joints. 

Physicians have persistently condemned 
the corset for half a century, even when 
it was not so harmful an article of dress 
as it is to-day. The educated medical 
women, who are gaining in numbers, 
influence, and practice, denounce it un¬ 
qualifiedly, and lay to its charge no small 
amount of the dire diseases on whose 
treatment gynecologists fatten, and de¬ 
clare that it enhances the perils of mater¬ 
nity, and inflicts upon the world inferior 
children. 

It is a mistake on the part of our 
daughter that the corset will give her 
beauty of figure. The young American 
girl is usually lithe and slender, and re¬ 
quires no artificial intensifying of her 
slightness. The corset will give her only 
stiffness of appearance, and interfere with 
that grace of motion which is one of the 
charms of young girls. The basque un¬ 
der-waist, made as a substitute for tbe 
corset, and beginning to supersede it. fits 
the figure trimly, revealing its graceful 
contour, and is kept in place, not by bone, 
or slips of steel, or thickly stitehed-in still' 
cords, but by the weight of the skirts but¬ 
toned on tbe lower part. Over t his under- 
waist the outer dress can be fitted, and its 
waist will bo smooth and unwrinklcd,— 
a desideratum to most women. 

The stout woman who wears a corset 
to diminish her proportions, only distorts 
her figure ; for her pinched waist causes 
her broad shoulders and hips to look- 
broad er by contrast; while the pressure 
upon the heart and blood-vosscls gives to 
her face that permanent blowzy flush that 
suggests apoplexy. “ Who can forgive the 
unhealthy cheek and red nose induced by 
such a practice?” says Mrs. Haweis in 
her “ Art of Beauty,” •* and who can for¬ 
get the disease which has come or is com- 
ing?" 


TYROTOXICON, CHEESE POISON. 

ABSTRACT OF A PAPF.K BY PROF. V. O. VAUGHAN, 
M. I)., PH. I). 

At the meeting of the Michigan State 
Board of' Health, July 14, 1885, Dr. 
Vaughan presented a report of his in¬ 
vestigations on poisonous cheese. It is 
well known that cases of severe illness 
follow the eating of some cheese. Such 
instances are of frequent occurrence in 
the North German countries and in the 
United States. In England they are less 
frequently observed; while in France, 
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where much cheese is made and eaten, 
these cases are said to occur very rarely. 
A few years ago the reputation of a largo 
cheese factory in northern Ohio was de¬ 
stroyed by the great number of cases of 
alarming illness arising from eating its 
cheese. Dairy-men know this cheese as 
“ sick ” cheese. 

A Gorman author says: “The numer¬ 
ous kinds of soft cheese prepared in small 
families, or on small farms, are generally 
the cause of the symptoms ; while it is 
quite exceptional to hear of symptoms 
arising from the use of cheese prepared in 
large quantities.” Some two years ago, 
a family in Alpena, Mich., was poisoned 
by eating cottage cheese ; but the cheeso 
which poisoned so many in this State last 
year was made at one of the largest fac¬ 
tories in the State, and by a thoroughly 
experienced cheese-maker. The old, foul- 
smelling cheese, such as Limburger and 
Schweitzer, have never been known to be 
poisonous. 

The symptoms produced by “ sick ” 
cheese, as reported by German and Amer¬ 
ican physicians, agree quite closely, and 
are as follows : Dryness of the mouth 
and throat, with a sense of constriction, 
nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, headache, 
sometimes double vision, and marked by 
nervous prostration. In rare instances 
the sufferer dies from collapse. As a 
rule, recovery occurs in a few hours, or 
at most, after a few days. The symptoms 
of cheese poisoning, and those of sausage, 
canned meat, and fish poisoning are very 
similar, though death results more fre¬ 
quently from the others mentioned than 
from cheese poisoning. 

The samples of cheese examined had no 
peculiarities of appearance, odor, or taste 
by which it could be distinguished from 
good cheese. It is true that if two pieces 
of cheese—one poisonous and the other 
wholesome—were offered to a dog or a 
cat, the animal would select the good 
piece ; but this was probably due to an 
acuteness of the sense of smell possessed 
by the animal and not belonging to man. 
Indeed, if a person tasted a cheese know¬ 
ing that it was poisonous, he might detect 
a sharpness of taste which would not or¬ 
dinarily be noticed. 

There is no certain means aside from a 
chemical examination, by which a poison¬ 
ous cheese can be distinguished from a 
wholesome one. The most reliable ready 
method is probably that proposed by Dr. 
Vaughan a year ago. which is as follows : 
Press a small strip of blue litmus paper 


(which can be obtained at any drug store) 
against a freshly cut surface of the cheese ; 
if the paper is reddened instantly and in¬ 
tensely, the cheese may be regarded with 
suspicion. When treated in this way, 
any green cheese will redden the litmus 
paper, but ordinarily the reddening will 
be produced slowly, and will be slight. If 
the piece of cheese be dry, a small bit 
should be rubbed up with an equal vol¬ 
ume of water, and the paper should then 
be dipped in the water. Dr. Vaughan 
does not regard the above test as free 
from error, but as the most reliable ready 
means now known. Every grocery-man 
should apply this tost to each fresh cheese 
which he cuts. The depth of the red¬ 
dening of the paper may he compared 
with that produced by cheese which is 
known to be wholesome. 

Dogs and cats, at least, are not affected 
by eating poisonous cheese. This is prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that they do not 
get enough of the poison from the amount 
of cheese which they oat. The pure, iso¬ 
lated poison in sufficient doses would un¬ 
doubtedly produce upon the lower animals 
effects similar to those produced on man. 

Dr. Vaughan has succeeded in isolating 
the poison, to which ho has given the 
name “ tyrotoxicon ” (from two Greek 
words which mean cheese and poison). It 
is a product of slight putrefaction in the 
cheese, which probably occurs in the vat, 
as the curd has been known to poison a 
person. By this slight putrefaction, or 
excessive fermentation, as it may bo called, 
a large amount of buteric acid is formed, 
and this, in the presence of tbe'easeine 
of the cheese, is capable of developing a 
poison. Different samples of poisonous 
cheese contain different amounts of the 
poison. The same weight of cheese from 
one cake furnished three times as much 
poison as that from another cake. The 
poison was obtained in long, needle-shaped 
crystals, which were freely soluble in water, 
chloroform, alcohol, and ether. The small¬ 
est visible fragments of a crystal placed 
upon the end of the tongue cause a sharp 
stinging pain at the point of application, 
and in a few minutes, dryness and con¬ 
striction of the throat. A slightly larger 
amount produces nausea, vomiting, and 
diarrhea. 


— A change of air is of less value than 
a change of scene ; uuless it ho a change 
from an impure to a pure air. The air is 
changed every time the direction of" the 
wind is changed.— Dr. Hamilton. 
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THANKSGIVING ODE. 

Once more I. be liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 

Once more with harvest-song and shout, 

Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 

Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves; 

Her lap is lull of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 

O favors every year made new l 

O gifts with rain and sunshiue sent I 

The bounty overruns our due; 

The fulness shames our discontent. 

We shut our eyes, and flowers bloom on; 

We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 

God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than suminer-wedded islands bear. 

Who murmurs at his lot to-day? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom? 

Or sighs for dufntles fur away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home? 

Thank Heaven, instead, that. Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime witli Northern ices cold. 

And let these altars, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 

Thunksgivings for the golden hours, 

The early and the latter rain I 

— WMllier. 


SHAKEN. 

Allow me the pleasure of introducing 
to you Mrs. Given. She is the picture of 
forlornness ; so is her room at their luxu¬ 
rious city home ; so must overy one be who 
comes into her room aud looks at her; if 
not she will moan:— 

“ Do n’t ! I can’t bear it I” 

The family physician could n’t cure her, 
so they had another. He called it “ dys¬ 
pepsia,” prescribed oats and exercise, and 
was told he need n’t call again. The next 
doctor gave seven doses a day, and throe 
n night, and allowed turtle soup, salmon 


and lobster salad, roast pig and ducks, 
boiled fruit, pudding and pastry, ice¬ 
cream, confectionery, and nuts, “ and any 
other little thing, nourishing and nice, 
she fancied, for dinner at six P. M.” She 
liked the doctor, but wasn’t as well, and 
they dismissed him, Her doctors are le¬ 
gion. We omit the rest, 

Mr, Given was rather a noble man, de¬ 
cidedly a loving husband ; also, he was 
rich, and he did n’t spare anything to cure 
her. .She was rather a noble woman, 
decidedly a loving wife, and not insensi-’ 
ble to hor mercies ; for she often said the 
heart of her trouble was that she had ev¬ 
ery thing to enjoy, and could n’t enjoy 
anything. 

Nothing worked right that was tried 
for her benefit. Riding hurt her back. 
Walking was n’t to he thought of. Light 
hurt hor eyes. Music made her weep, 
and weeping gave her the headache. 
Reading put her to sleep by day, and kept 
her awake at night. 

One sunny day Bbe sent for the pastor 
of the church of which she was a worthy 
member, who left a sermon he was writ¬ 
ing on, “Rejoice in the Lord always,” to 
hear her confession, that she had been 
wishing she was dead, hut knew she was 
not fit to die, and desired his prayers and 
the church’s that she might have grace to 
endure. 

“ What is it that you endure?” asked 
her pastor. “It would seem you possess 
everything to make life desirable. ” 

“ That is the worst of it, sir, ” said she 
with asperity. “ I have everything to en¬ 
joy, and can’t enjoy it. ” 

The minister did n’t carry her case to the 
church, but saw the husband, and advised 
him to see a physician. Soon after these 
consultations, Mr. Given rushed into his 
wife’s room one day, exclaiming:— 

“ I am ruined ! I’m worse than a beg¬ 
gar ! Oh. I hat we should ever come to 
this ! ” Ami ho tore his hair, and tried 
to rend bis garment; hut the coat, being 
a first-class custom-made article, kept its 
integrity. 
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“Wbat is it? What is the matter? 
Don’t act so strange, Walter!” cried the 
wife, with unprecedented animation, get¬ 
ting up from the lounge, caressing and ar¬ 
ranging the disheveled hair. 

a If you were well, 1 might get over it. 
We’d give everything else up, and go to 
live in the old cottage, till 1 had time to 
re—” 

“ We’ll go to-day, Walter. 1 can’t see 
you in despair. Who knows hut change 
of air will cure me ?” 

“Who knows, indeed?” said the hus¬ 
band in a dazed way, which deepened his 
wife’s concern, and led her to ask which 
of all their doctors he preferred ; for have 
a doctor he must. 

“No doctor! Doctors can’t help me. 
Well, if 1 must have a doctor to please you, 
call Dr. Oats. Clot common sense, has Dr. 
Oats !” 

He came, and after being closeted with 
the husband, said to Mrs Given :— 

“His trouble has shaken him. Be 
cheerful and happy and helpful. Move 
out to the cottage, and do n’t mention bus¬ 
iness. Cook simple, nourishing food for 
him, with your own hands, eat it with 
him, having plenty of ripe fruit, with 
merry talk, sunshine, open air, rides, and 
walks. Brace up and do it, madam, and 
you’ll save him. ” 

“ I’m dreadfully shaken myself, but I 
will do as you say, Doctor, I will, or die 
in the attempt.” 

“ You’ll live in the attempt,” he replied, 
and departed. 

It was a cozy, breezy nest of a cottage 
out of town, with a fruitful, flowery gar¬ 
den, and a smooth, shady, yet sunny 
lawn. 

“How happy I could be, if I only had 
ray old strength and health,” thought 
Mrs. Given, when she found herself one 
morning at the cottage with her trunks, 
one inexperienced servant, and the fact 
that her husband would be there at sup¬ 
per. 

She threw herself upon the lounge to 
rest and reflect. It was hard. Her ails 
and aches had not been imaginary. Her 
eyes were weak, so was her back, every¬ 
thing. Her muscles and nerves were all 
like loose fiddle strings. But the pains of 
fatigue, unlike those of inaction, were 
salutary. She soon rose, a little strength¬ 
ened, and in the midst of unpacking and 
arranging, was surprised by a new sensa¬ 
tion. 

“ 1 declare, I’m hungry! ” she admitted. 
“I didn’t know I ever could be hungry 


again.” She got some ripe berries from 
the garden, and some cold, rare beef and 
a light loaf, which by some one’s kind 
providence had accompanied them. She 
ate, and wondered that things tasted so 
good. 

She was lying down that evening, from 
genuine fatigue, when she heard his step, 
and jumped up to meet her husband, who 
did n’t look hilarious. 

“’Tis beautiful out here,” she cried, 
“ and you’ll forget your troubles, and we’ll 
enjoy our tea, with strawberries and 
cream, out on the lawn, won’t we?” 

“ Ye-e-s, dear, perhaps I can, if you’re 
really able to enjoy it; but I fear you—” 

“ Never fear for me. I shall be well if 
you are. Why, the change has really 
made me hungry.” 

“Truly? That makes me glad I sent 
out some oysters in the shell. Let’s light 
the oil stove, and roast them out in the 
arbor.” They did, and she forgot she was 
weary, so glad was she that he laughed 
aloud at what she thought but a stale joke 
of hers, hinging upon stupidity and bi¬ 
valves. 

* * * * * 

“ Dr, Oats,” she said, “ its been six 
months, and I’ve never mentioned business 
to him, nor he to me. He seems perfectly 
cheerful, and reconciled to his losses, and 
I’m quite well, and both of us so happy ; 
will it do any hurt, now, for me to ask 
him about his troubles? You know I’m 
full of curiosity.” 

“ Not a bit of hurt,” replied the doctor. 
So she said to her husband : “ About the 

misfortunes, Walter ; would n’t you like to 
tell me, now, what it was you had lost, 
and how you lost it?” 

“ Yes; I had lost my wife by prosperity, 
and felt myself a beggar indeed.” 

“Was that all?”’ ‘ 

“ Yes. ” 

Of course she was angry,—righteously, 
—and called him a deceiver, as ho was ; 
and he had to be humble, and beg her par¬ 
don. However, supper was waiting, and 
they were both hungry, so they made it 
up speedily, and have lived happily over 
since.— Household. 


—John Milton said: “Reformers look 
small in the eyes of the world, they are 
so far in advance, but large in the eyes of 
God, they are so much nearer him ; for 
all real reform is God ward.” 
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TEACH THE GIRLS TO WORK . 

Though you live in an elegant residence, 
ami fare sumptuously every day, let your 
daughters feel it is a disgrace to them not 
to know how to work. I denounce the 
idea prevalent in society, that, though our 
young women may embroider slippers, 
and crochet, and make mats for lamps to 
stand on, without disgrace, the idea of do¬ 
ing anything for a livelihood is dishonora¬ 
ble, It is a shame for a young woman 
belonging to a large family, to be ineffi¬ 
cient when the father toils his life away 
for her support. It is a shame lor a 
daughter to be idle while her mother toils 
at the wash-tub. It is as honorable to 
sweep the house, make beds, and t rim hats, 
as it is to twist a watch-chain. A popu¬ 
lar notion, as far as I can understand the 
line of respectability, lies between that 
which is useful and that which is useless. 
If women do that which is of no value, 
their work is honorable. If they do prac¬ 
tical work, it is dishonorable. That our 
young women may escape the censure of 
doing dishonorable work, I shall particu¬ 
larize. You may knit a tidy for the back 
of an arm-chair, but by no means make 
the money wherewith to buy the chair. 
You may, with a delicate brush, beautify 
a mantel ornament, but die rather than 
earn money enough to buy a marble man¬ 
tel. You may learn artistic music until 
you can squall Ltalian, but never sing 
“ Ortonville ” or u Old Hundred.” Do 
nothing practical if you would in the eyes 
of refined society preserve your respecta¬ 
bility. I scout these finical notions. 1 
tell you a woman has no more right than 
a man to occupy a place in this world un¬ 
less she pays rent for it.— Talniage . ' 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

How shall the girls be educated? is a 
question upon which much has been writ¬ 
ten. A very popular verdict is that they 
should bo taught everything except what 
is useful. Latin, Greek, painting, music, 
drawing, embroidery, dancing,—in short, 
everything except that which is calculated 
to prepare them for the sphere which they 
will most likely occupy, namely, that of 
a home-keeper, or as it is termed, house¬ 
keeper. Of a practical knowledge of 
housekeeping a young lady is not unfre- 
quently allowed to remain in entire igno¬ 
rance all through girlhood. 

Boys are reared very different ly. After 
a general education, they are given special 
training for the vocation which they are 


expected to follow in life, whether a trade 
or a profession. 

What father would think of setting his 
son up in busiuess without giving him 
some practical knowledge of it? But the 
daughter, in many cases, is allowed to en¬ 
ter upon her life work without the least 
preparation. Remaining in school until 
about eighteen or nineteen, her education 
is considered finished, after which comes a 
few years’ whirl in society, and then mar¬ 
riage. This is the usual order of events. 
Then rush upon her all the varied duties 
of this new life, not one of which she is 
prepared to meet, and yet on her satisfac¬ 
torily performing these duties depends, 
in a great measure, her future happiness 
as well as that of those committed to her 
care. Now is this just? 

It is wonderful, considering the circum¬ 
stances, that she succeeds as well as she 
does; for housekeeping is one of the most 
difficult of trades ; it is a combination of 
many trades in one, each of which, for suc¬ 
cess, must be well understood. Circum¬ 
stances may be such that a lady is not com¬ 
pelled to work, but even then ignorance 
places her at a disadvantage with her do¬ 
mestics ; for knowledge is power, even in 
household matters. But in the varied 
changes of fortune’s wheels it is not im¬ 
possible that where there is no necessity 
to-day, there may be tomorrow. 

It is a mistaken idea that manual labor 
is not honorable, yet this is an almost uni¬ 
versal feeling, especially in regard to girls. 
A young man who would choose to be a 
mechanic instead of a merchant, would 
doubtless lose caste with some, and yet 
he could hold his position in society ; but 
let a girl prefer housework for an occu¬ 
pation, and what would he her social sta¬ 
tus? Wh} r , she simply wouldn’t have 
any. Polite society for her would be out 
of the question. Yet there is no reason 
why a girl who can cook a good dinner, 
or make a dress well, does not deserve as 
much credit as one who can play the 
piano or paint a picture; she is cer¬ 
tainly more useful. But on account of 
this foolish notion many with no genius 
or talent must dream away so many hours 
each day, or inflict on their friends daubs 
of paintings, showing neither taste or skill, 
but simply expressing so much waste 
time. Not every girl can make a good mu¬ 
sician or an artist, but any one can become 
a good housekeeper, and in being such 
she performs a sacred duty, and is enti¬ 
tled to dignity and respect ; for there is 
no more honorable calling. 
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The housekeepers are the world’s keep¬ 
ers. Happy homes are the safeguards of 
any people, but they cannot be happy or 
pleasant without the intricate domestic 
machinery running smoothly, and this re¬ 
quires intelligent, careful management. 
Surely, some little training for duties so 
varied and arduous should bo given be¬ 
fore the entire responsibility of a home 
falls upon a young woman. 

Do not misunderstand us ; we would 
not have a young girl made a drudge and 
kept in the kitchen, or spend any great 
part of her time there, unless circum¬ 
stances demand it; and we are not say¬ 
ing a word against her liberal educa¬ 
tion. Let her study all the languages, 
dead or modern, for which she may have 
inclination. Let her take a regular college 
course with her brothers, and add music 
and painting if she has talent, for them. 
Let her study what she will and all she 
will; but let her also have some practical 
knowledge of household duties ; for if she 
has not this, she has not a liberal educa¬ 
tion .—Ida Hinman , in the Christian J Vo- 
man. 


THE STORY OF THE SHOES . 

Everybody in the world was barefooted. 
There were no new shoes in the shops, no 
old ones in the attics. There were none 
at all in the whole wide world, and prob¬ 
ably no stores or attics either. In these 
good old times, when all feet were bare, a 
man could step on his neighbor’s toes with¬ 
out bringing on spasms of agony ; for bun¬ 
ions were unknown. “ Stubbed toes ” were 
common, but on land or sea not a single 
corn existed. 

Finally somebody—whether man or 
woman nobody knows—made a pair of 
shoes, not of calf-skin, with high bools, 
foxed toes, and polished uppers, but Hat 
and rough “foot mats” of woven reeds. 
These, when tied on with leather thongs, 
kept the feet from the burning sands. 

More and more people wore the queer 
“foot-mats,” till there wore hundreds and 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands of 
pairs in use. For every-day use they 
were light and strong. Some were gayly 
colored, and bound with fancy thongs, 
and those of the soldiers were iron-bound, 
with strong nails in the heels, and often 
whole soles of copper. In the days when 
all the shoes wore new. and before people 
had begun to pinch their feet, they were 
used for queer purposes. If a man pur¬ 
chased a piece of land, he threw a shoe 


over it as a sign of ownership ; if he en¬ 
tered a house, he removed his shoes as a 
sign of respect. 

There is an old story of a shoemaker of 
Home, long years ago, who thought he 
must become a preacher. Taking his son, 
he started out to tell the heathen of 
France and Britain about the Christ. 
They were very poor, so they paid their 
way by making shoes. Very nice ones 
they made, and found plenty of custom. 
For a long time they followed these two 
trades, till at last, in savage Britain, they 
were martyred. And to this day the 25th 
of October, the day on which Crispin was 
killed, is called St. Crispin’s Day; and 
every shoe-maker in the world is called a 
son of St. Crispin. 

For hundreds and thousands of years 
people have been wearing shoes of all 
kinds—of leather, wood, ami reeds; brass- 
bound, iron-bound, gold-bound; with 
wide, blunt toes; with narrrow, pointed 
toes, a foot long. But the right shoe and 
the left of each foot were exactly the same 
same in shape, till about theyear 1800, when 
a man invented “ rights and lefts,” which 
was a step in the right direction. Eight¬ 
een years later a man named Joseph 
Walker invented the shoe-peg. Before 
this, all the shoes had been sewed by 
hand,—a long, slow process; but now they 
are pegged. So popular did shoe-pegs 
become that thirty great manufactories 
were devoted to making them in Massa¬ 
chusetts alono; and so many were made 
that some speculators bought up many 
bushels, and tried to sell them for oats. 

Inventors now began to construct all 
kinds of curious machines for making 
shoes. Great buildings were erected, ma¬ 
chinery put in, and thousands of pairs 
turned out every day, millions every year. 
If one had sharp enough ears, and could 
listen, and hear the clatter of the millions 
of wooden shoos in China, Japan, France, 
and Holland, the softer thud of the 
leather shoes in our country, in England, 
and other parts of Europe, the click of 
the sandals in the sleepy lands of the 
East, the swish of the snow-shoe over the 
Canada snow-crust, or the ring of the 
fourteon-foot shoe of the Jemptland win- 
tor hunter, what would these sounds toll? 
Would these footfalls say to the listener, 
These busy feet are all bound on errands 
of mercy; over the hill, through the 
valley, in steep and dangerous places, 
these shoes do not slip or falter, or tarry 
to do wrong; they belong to earth’s 
warriors, who are shod with the prepara- 
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tion of the gospel of peace? Would this 
be the answer for them all?—Alas, no! 
In the broad way are many, many feet 
hurrying on to death. Clogged and 
heavy, weary with sin, they stumble on, 
blind, reckless, lost. 

Little shoes, strong, willing, eager to 
do right, beware of the first stop out of 
the narrow way. There are mountains 
to climb, deserts to cross, rivers to ford; 
but, little shoes, little feet, if you listen to 
the gentle voice that said “ Follow Me,” 
you may oue day tread the streets of gold 
in the heavenly city.— Sd. 


WE REAP WHAT WE SOW. 

For pleasure or pain, for weal or for woe, 

’Tie tbe law of our being,—we reap what we sow. 

We may try to evade them—may do what we will ; 
But our acts, like our shadows, will follow us still. 

The world is a wonderful chemist, be sure, 

And detects in a moment the base or the pure. 

We may boast of our claims to genius or birth, 

But the world takes a mau for just what he’s worth. 


WEARY WOMEN. 

Nothing is more thoroughly mistaken 
than the idea that a woman fulfills her 
duty by doing an amount of work that is 
far beyond her strength. She not only 
does not fulfill her duty, hut she most 
signally fails in it; and the failure is 
truly deplorable. There can be no sad¬ 
der sight than that of a broken-down, 
overworked wife and mother,— a woman 
who is tired all her life through. If the 
work of the household cannot be accom¬ 
plished by order, system, and moderate 
work, without the necessity of wearing, 
heart-breaking toil, without making life 
a tread mill of labor, then for the sake 
of humanity, let the work go. Better to 
live in the midst of disorder than that or¬ 
der should be purchased at so high a price 
—the cost of health, strength, happiness, 
and all that makes existence endurable. 

The woman who spends her life in un¬ 
necessary labor is by this very labor un¬ 
fitted for the higher duties of home. She 
should be the haven of rest to which both 
children and husband turn for peace and 
refreshment. She should be the careful, 
intelligent advisor and guide of the one, 
and the tender confidant and helpmeet of 
the other. How is it possible for a wo¬ 
man exhausted in body, and, as a natural 
consequence, in mind also, to perform 
oither of these offices? It is not possi¬ 
ble. The constant strain is too great. 


Nature gives way beneath it. She loses 
health and spirits and hopefulness, and 
more than all, her youths the last thing 
that a woman should allow to slip from 
her; for, no matter how old she is in 
years, she should be young in heart and 
feeling, for the youth of age is sometimes 
more attractive than youth itself. 

To the overworked woman this green 
old age is out of the question. Her dispo¬ 
sition is often ruined, her temper soured, 
her very nature changed by the burden 
which, too heavy to carry, is only dragged 
along. Even her affections are blunted, 
and she becomes merely a machine,—a 
woman without the time to be womanly, 
a mother without the time to train and 
guide her children, a wife without the 
time to sympathize with and cheer her 
husband, a woman so overworked during 
the day that when night comes her sole 
thought and most intense longing are for 
the rest and sleep that probably will not 
come, and even if they should, that she is 
too tired to enjoy. Better by far let ev¬ 
erything go unfinished, arid live as best 
she can, then entail on herself and family 
the curse of* overwork.— Sanitary Maga¬ 
zine. 


TOBACCO AND SCHOLARSHIP. 

One of the professors of the Polytechnic 
School of Paris inquired into the habits of 
the one hundred and sixty students there, 
and then made a comparison between their 
devotions to study and to smoke. He 
found that one hundred and two were 
smokers, and fifty-eight never used, or 
said they never used, the noxious weed. 
He then found that in each grade of the 
school the students who did not smoke 
out-ran Iced those who did smoke, and 
that the scholarship of the smokers stead¬ 
ily deteriorated as the smoking continued. 

On account of several trust-wort by re¬ 
ports of such a nature, the minister of 
public instruction in Franco issued a cir¬ 
cular to the directors of colleges and 
schools forbidding tobacco to students, as 
injurious to physical and intellectual de¬ 
velopment. The Catholic Guardian is au¬ 
thority for the statement that the youth 
of Catholic colleges are not allowed to use 
tobacco in any way ; and to this fact is at¬ 
tributed much of their profieiencyin math¬ 
ematics and the other branches which 
wear more particularly on the intellect 
than some others.— Christian Union . 


“ Tobacco’s t he curse of the land/’ 
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—A new cannon has been invented capable 
of firing explosive gelatine. A charge of one 
hundred pounds was carried a mile and a half. 

—A Frenchman has invented a new form of 
horseshoe. It is made of sheep's horns, and has 
the advantage that it does not slip on the pave¬ 
ment. 

—America has over seven hundred million 
acres of land not yet surveyed ; and more than 
this amount which has been surveyed and not 
yet taken lip. 

—A woman recently jumped from the bridge 
over the Avon River, in England, going down 
a distance of 245 feet, and landing in the mud 
bank of the river. Strange enough, she escaped 
without serious injury. 

—“ English society,” says a London journal, 
“is showing a strange in terest in spiritism. The 
subject has for many years been confined to a 
very small section of enthusiastic believers. Of 
late, however, it has derived new rigor and a 
large body of recruits from the support accorded 
to it by her Majesty, Queen Victoria, and her 
family. ” 

Enormous Crystals. —Crystals have been 
found in a Dakota mine thirty-six feet in length, 
and from one to three feet in thickness. 

Some Old Trees, —The palm is rated at 700 
years. The olive-tree, at the same age; the 
plane-tree, at 720; cedar, 800; oak, 1,500; yew, 
2,880; baobab-tree, 5,000. An orange-tree at 
Versailles, France, is 473 years old. 

Intelligence of Turtles,—A French scient¬ 
ist tells of a turtle that lived in his garden, 
and would respond to its name when called, 
running toward the speaker us rapidly as possi¬ 
ble. Another scientist tells of a turtle that 
followed him about like a dog. ; 

Outstripping the f World.— A cannon-ball 
may travel as rapidly as 1,620 feet per second, or 
a mile in ill seconds. The earth revolves on its 
axis at the rate of one mile in seconds; so 
that a cannon-ball fired in the same direction 
would outtraverse the earth at the rate of 
of a second per mile. 

The Electric Light and Plants— Recent 
experiments made with the electric light and 
plants, show that while it sufficiently resembles 
sunshine to allow the plants to grow, it contains 
some properties which are likely to interfere 
with vegetation, though these may be kept hack 
when the plants are inclosed in glass. 

Electro-Plating the Human Body.—A Pol¬ 
ish scientist has presented a new method of pre¬ 
serving the body after death. The surface of 
the body is covered with plumbago. It is then 
placed in a coffee-plating bath, and a plate of 
coffee deposited over the whole surface of the 
body, by meanB of which decomposition is pre¬ 
vented. 


—There are two hundred and fifty species of 
plants cultivated for use, not including the va¬ 
rious greenhouse plants, out of the one hundred 
and thirty thousand known to science. Among 
some of the common plants, the turnip, carrot, 
cabbage, raspberries, etc., originated in Central 
Europe. Cherries, plums, and apples are from 
Western Asia and Southern Europe ; and 
grapes and almonds from the Mediterranean 
country. Olives are from Syria. Citrons, cu¬ 
cumbers, peas, rice, and cotton are from India. 
China furnishes the sugar-cane and the sweet 
orange. Wheat and barley are from Western 
Asia. The Jerusalem artichoke originated in 
Northern Asia, and never saw Jerusalem; and 
besides, it is not an artichoke. The tomato and 
turnip are from South America. Wheat and 
rice are among the oldest grains. For these 
and other interesting facts we are indebted to 
Dr. Candolle. 

A New Life-Preserver.— Dr. Sylvester, of 
London, originator of the artificial method of 
respiration known by his name, suggests that a 
person may convert the upper part of his body 
into a life preserver by puncturing a hole in the 
mucous membrane of his mouth at the junction 
of the gums and cheek, and inflating himself 
with air. It has long been known that a punct¬ 
ure in this part of the body would enable a per¬ 
son to blow air into the tissues; but no sugges¬ 
tion for utilizing this fact in the particular way 
suggested by Dr. Sylvester, has ever appeared 
before, and it is now a question whether there 
are not some practical objections to the use of 
this method. The time Btated by Dr. Sylvester 
as necessary for the inflation of the head and 
neck in this way is three minutes. The Doctor 
does not tell us how a person who has fallen 
overboard is to support himself amid the waves 
while puncturing the mucous membrane accord¬ 
ing to his directions, and blowing himself up. 

A Chemical Lesson. —A celebrated Parisian 
belle, who had acquired the habit of whitewash¬ 
ing herself, so to speak, from the soles of her 
feet to the roots of her hair with chemically 
prepared cosmetics, one day took a medicated 
bath ; and, on emerging from it, she was horri¬ 
fied to find herself as black as an Ethiopian. 
The transformation was complete ; not a vestige 
of the “supreme Caucasian race” was left. 
Her physician was sent for in alarm and haste. 
On his arrival he laughed immoderately, and 
said : “ Madam, you are not ill ; you are a 
chemical product You are no longer a woman, 
but a mlphidr. It is not now a question of me¬ 
dicinal treatment, but of simple chemical reac¬ 
tion. I shall subject you to a bath of sulphuric 
acid diluted with water. The acid will have the 
honor of combining with you ; it will take up 
the sulphur, the metal will produce a sulphate , 
and we shall find as a precipitate a very pretty 
woman.” The good-natured physician went 
through with liis reaction, and the belle was 
restored to her membership with the white 
race. Young ladies who are ambitious of snowy 
complexions, should remember this, and be care¬ 
ful what powders and cosmetics they use—if 
they use any at alL —Popular Science Neu:s. 
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BOYS' R/GHTS. 

Every boy has a right, first of all, to be 
well born. Of the few things which may 
be inherited from parents or ancestors, a 
good constitution and vigorous health and 
a well-balanced body may be reckoned as 
most, valuable of all. It is as impossible 
to make a strong, energetic, healthy man 
out of a puny, weakly boy baby, as to 
make a strong ox out of a puny, Bickly 
calf. It is true that in very rare cases 
unpromising infants do afterward de¬ 
velop into strong and healthy persons; 
but in these instances the constitution 
must have been unusually vigorous to 
have enabled the person to surmount the 
obstacles presented by a feeble infancy 
and childhood, and develop the robust 
health of later years. 

Thousands of boys are cheated out of 
the life and vigor and physical stamina to 
which they are lawfully entitled, by the 
spendthrift habits, as regards vitality, of 
their parents. The wealthy man who 
squanders his property regardless of the 
future welfare of his children, spending his 
money recklessly and foolishly, is no more 
blame-worthy than the man who squan¬ 
ders his capital of strength in the same 
manner. Many a lad might truthfully 
rise up in condemnation of his parents, 
and say, “My father ruined my constitu¬ 
tion by bad eating or drinking, by excess¬ 
ive labor in the mad race for fame or 
riches, and by selfish gratification in the 
use of alcoholic liquors or tobacco.*' Or 
he might say, “ My mother robbed mo of 
the health to which I was entitled, by 
dressing regardless of the requirements of 


health, by fashionable dissipation of every 
sort, and b} T neglect of the bodily culture 
necessary to develop and maintain good 
physical health.” 

As an acute thinker has said, “ The 
greatest of all human felicities is to be 
well born,”—a blessing which the greater 
proportion of human beings are not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy. 

Being well born, a boy has a right to 
be well reared, to be carefully nurtured, 
like the rare and tender plant which the 
gardener carefully protects from injury 
from every possible source, and faithfully 
supplies with all the conditions needed to 
develop in the very best possible manner 
and to the highest degree of perfection its 
symmetry and beauty. If one-half the 
amount of attention woro given to chil¬ 
dren that is bestowed upon the raising 
of blooded horses, cows, sheep, or even 
sporting dogs and pet canaries, there 
would be a far less number of human 
beings who might be truthfully labeled, 
“ human failures/’ numerous examples of 
which at present may be found in every 
community. 

Parents who take it upon themselves 
to bring children into the world, should 
consider that in so doing they assume the 
grave responsibility of bringing them up 
in such a way as will make them capable 
of enjoying life, and making it a success 
for themselves and for their fellow-men. 
The rearing of a child comprises much 
more than simply supplying it with food 
and clothing and a place in which to live. 

—No man can ride a spirited horse and 
calculate logarithms. 
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FOOD, HEALTH, AND MORALS. 

Of physical habits, some of the most im¬ 
portant relate to eating. As these habits 
are formed at a very early age, and have 
most important relations to health and hap¬ 
piness in later years, they are particularly 
worthy of attention. A child, even at a 
tender age, often acquires the habit of eat¬ 
ing for the simple purpose of gratifying 
the palate, and very early acquires those 
tendencies which, when fully developed, 
end in a complete enslavery of the indi¬ 
vidual to appetite, or gluttony. At a very 
early age, the child should bo taught 
that the appetite is to be controlled, that 
its palate must not bo the sole judge 
respecting its food, but that reason must 
wield the controlling influence ; that it 
should eat what is best for it, rather than 
what it likes best. Of course, it is under¬ 
stood that the food should be palatable, 
and calculated to satisfy a healthy taste ; 
but children very soon acquire a fondness 
lor highly flavored substances, such as 
sweetmeats, tidbits of every sort, and 
stimulating foods ; and if the appetite is 
gratified, it soon demands continual satis¬ 
faction, to the exclusion of those simple 
and less highly flavored substances which 
constitute the natural food of children, 
and which satisfy a healthy and unper¬ 
verted taste. The aim should be to pre¬ 
serve natural simplicity of taste, unex- 
aggcrated by morbid excitation of the 
bodily appetites. 

Quite extended opportunities for obser¬ 
vation have convinced us that the common 
custom of supplying children with liberal 
quantities of meat, is a practice which 
tends to the excitement of morbid and 
unwholesome tendencies, and is very often 
productive of disease. Nature furnishes, in 
the easily digestible grains, fruits, and 
milk, foods which are perfectly adapted 
to the digestive organs of a child ; and if 
the dietary is restricted to t he use of these 
articles, most of the derangements of the 
digestive organs to which children arc so 
often subject, could be avoided. The use 
of spices, pepper, mustard, vinegar. 


cloves, etc., is wholly uncalled-for by a 
healthy taste, and may operate in the 
strongest possible manner to create an 
artificial craving which demands an excess 
of food, and produces, at an early age, 
conditions which ultimately result in 
dyspepsia and various physical disorders 
of a serious character. 

The habit of eating between meals, so 
common among little boys, cannot he too 
strongly condemned. Such irregularities 
are not the result of a healthy appetite, 
but of a morbid craving, which frequently 
arises from a disordered stomach, and 
which requires attention, but not gratifi¬ 
cation. 

American boys undoubtedly suffer far 
more than those of any other land from 
the disregard of these facts. The peasant 
boy of Italy, Germany, France, or even 
England, is satisfied with the very sim¬ 
plest, and often the most meager fare. 
The Scotch boy eats his bowl of brose, or 
oatmeal gruel, with a far keener relish 
than the American boy finds in the highly 
seasoned viands, the rich cakes, savory 
pies, and tempting tidbits which his 
mother, in her mistaken fondness, pre¬ 
pares for him. The Italian boy finds 
vastly more satisfaction from his meal of 
boiled or roasted chestnuts, than the 
American boy obtains from the rich and 
savory dishes so common on American 
tables. 

How often do we hear little boys say, 
when food is offered them, “ 1 don’t like 
this,” or, “I can’t eat that”! Such re¬ 
marks are a pretty sure indication that 
bad habits in eating are already formed, 
and that such a child may be benefited by 
going without food until he obtains a 
relish for wholesome and simple fare. 

—Three thousand horses die every week 
in London, and a great share of these are 
cut up into small bits, and peddled out to 
the owners of cats and dogs, to which the 
meat is fed, though it is estimated that 
a smaller portion finds its way into the 
hands of bologna sausage manufacturers. 
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“Black Vaults” and Cholera. —According 
to our excellent contemporary, the Sani- 
tary News y one of the cities in Spain which 
suffered most terribly from the cholera, 
was Sargossa, each house being furnished 
with two vaults, one for receiving the 
rain-water from the house, and the other 
for receiving the sewage. The former is 
called the white vault and the latter the 
black vault. These vaults are not made 
water tight, in fact no artificial attention 
is required, as the contents are gradu¬ 
ally soaked away into the soil. A corre¬ 
spondent of the News writes: “I heard of 
a house where for fifteen years it had not 
been necessary to empty either of the 
vaults, so complete and rapid had been 
the absorption of the liquids. Imagine 
the condition of the soil on which the city 
stands, having from the time of Augustus 
Ccesar received into itself the contents of 
the black vaults.” 

How many of these black vaults there 
are to be found in every unsewaged 
village it would be difficult to tell. If 
cholera once obtained a foot-hold in this 
country, it is probable that thousands of 
our smaller towns and country villages 
would suffer as has Sargossa. When in 
Switzerland a few years ago, we learned 
of a custom which had facilitated the 
propagation of cholera even more effectu¬ 
ally than the black vault. Each house is 
provided with a great vault, connected 
with a compartment familiarly known in 
the French as “ numero cent .” This com¬ 
partment is in more or less instances 
utilized as a pantry, containing particu¬ 
larly the food supplies for the table, it 
would hardly bo supposed that any danger 
from customs of this sort exists in this 
country ; but vastly greater danger lies 
in the close association of wells and black 
vaults, not only on the same premises, 
but often within a few feet of each other. 


—According to the Temperance Record , 
the use of coffee is rapidly declining in 
England, there having been a falling off 
of eight thousand tons in three years. 


Beef Tea as a Stimulant —It is reported 
that New York saloon-keepers are sell¬ 
ing hot beef tea instead of whisky to 
working men, and report that their trade 
in this beverage is rapidly increasing. 
The working men claim that its exhilarat¬ 
ing properties are superior to those of 
whisky in more than one respect. This 
is certainly a hopeful omen for the tem¬ 
perance cause ; but the fact also offers 
material for serious thought as regards 
tbo character of the substance which is 
recognized as so powerfully stimulating. 
Liebig, the great German chemist, recog¬ 
nized the stimulating properties of beef 
tea many years ago, and clearly stated 
that its value as a food was practically 
nothing, and that its almost universal use 
as a means ot feeding sick people ought 
to bo discountenanced. 


The Effects of Salt-Eating upon the 
Teeth. —In a discussion of this question 
before the Odontological Society of New 
York, Dr. E. Parmloy Brown remarked 
as follows : U I will venture the assertion 
that the excessive use of common salt is 
one of the main factors in the destruction 
of human teeth to-day. I am now engaged 
in collecting some statistics on this point, 
from which 1 hope in time to demonstrate 
what seems to mo to be the fact* that 
common salt excessively used is a great 
solvent of the human teet h. If it will in¬ 
jure the human teeth through the chem¬ 
istry of our systems in some way or other 
that 1 will not try to explain to night, 
why might it not also have the effect of 
preventing a good development of the 
teeth when taken into the system in ex¬ 
cess? I have lately procured some statis¬ 
tics from the Sandwich Islands, from a 
gentleman who has been there, covering 
a period of over forty years, that are very 
suggestive and interesting. Within that 
period the teeth of the Sandwich Islanders 
have decayed rapidly; and since they have 
begun to decay it has been noticed that 
the natives are in the habit of hiti Oft’ 
great chunks of salt, and eating it with 
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their food. According to all accounts, the 
teeth of the Sandwich Islanders wore for¬ 
merly the most free from decay of any 
people on the face of the oarth, if I re¬ 
member rightly. You will find that peo¬ 
ple who eat a great doal of salt and a 
groat deal of sugar are often entii’cly 
toothless. I know several instances of 
candy storekeepers where three genera¬ 
tions are entirely toothless. People who 
eat an excessive amount of salt are tempted 
to eat large quantities of candy, pickles, 
and vinegar. There seems to he a craving 
for those substances after the excessive 
use of salt/’ 


Water-Supply and Cholera ^—The ex¬ 
perience of Spanish cities during the pres¬ 
ent epidemic of cholera is a very interest¬ 
ing commentary on the recognized rela¬ 
tion between impure water-supply and 
this formidable malady. According to 
the London Lancet, there are only three 
Spanish cities which have anything like a 
pure water-supply. These are Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Seville. There is, in these 
cities, a corresponding limitation of the 
prevalence of cholera, the disease having 
made little headway in Madrid, scarcely 
any progress in Barcelona, and has not 
appeared at all in Seville, which is the only 
city of the three t hat has what could be 
called a perfect water-supply. This city 
was one of the centers of the old .Moorish 
civilization, and has for more than three 
hundred years enjoyed the advantages of 
a pure water-supply, which was given to 
it by its Moorish rulers during their pos¬ 
session of the country. Last year great 
improvements were made by an enter¬ 
prising English company, and the result 
is that the disease which lias devastated 
whole provinces of Spain and Italy, has 
passed by this fortunate city. 

The inference to be drawn from these 
facts is clearly this, that any city which 
wishes to protect itself from the ravages 
of this dread disease, has only to provide 
itself with pure water, and its protection 
will be complete. This fact is further 


emphasized by the impunity with which 
the various scientific expeditions visited 
Egypt and other countries where the 
disease was prevalent last year. The 
members of these expeditions simply took 
care to see that their food and drink was 
free from contamination, and they did 
not contract the malady, although they 
were constantly employed in handling 
and experimenting with the discharges of 
cholera patients, and other infected ma¬ 
terial. 

We do not regard it as probable that 
cholera will ever obtain a very strong 
foot-hold in this country; but the possi¬ 
bility that it may make us a visit some¬ 
time in the near future should lead every 
city and every householder to look to the 
water-supply, and take such steps as are 
needed to secure its purity. This will ne¬ 
cessitate, in cities at least, the abandon¬ 
ment of the use of well-water, and the sub¬ 
stitution of water brought from sources 
sufficiently remote from human habita¬ 
tions to make contamination from vaults 
and other sources of decomposing organic 
matter of a dangerous character, impos¬ 
sible. It is unquestionably the dutj^ of 
health authorities in cities to order the 
filling up of old privy vaults, and to pro¬ 
hibit the making of new ones. 


Mind-Cure Prescription for a Cold-Sore .— 

We quote from a contemporary the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, which was written by 
one of the most successful mind physi¬ 
cians:— 

u In the case of a cold-sore on the lip, 
one must separate the natural thought 
from tho spiritual, not necessarily in 
these words, but in some way to make 
the distinction marked between the real 
and the unreal, the free and universal 
mind and that which is trammeled and 
entangled in the yoke of bondage. The 
natural mind will bring tho thought of 
throbbing and beating that inflammation 
asserts itself with ; the cause will come 
also as cold. The spiritual mind will 
bring the thought, * What is there in my 
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lip to have inflammation?’ One must 
realize there is nothing thore but life. 
All life fl« ws from the infinite fountain of 
life, is perfect, and not subject to atmos¬ 
pheric changes ; therefore the lip cannot 
have inflammation. One must realize 
that it cannot exist if not nourished. 
Now. being a free agent by one’s will, he 
chooses the free, real, perfect mind, and 
says to the other thought, ‘ 1 have no 
sympathy with you, I do not desire you, 
you cannot assert yourself to my mind ; 
for 1 am the recipient of infinite intelli¬ 
gence, and know you aro only an appear¬ 
ance, have no reality in you ; lor if you 
were real, you would be eternal, and 
never disappear.’ You become separated 
from it. and mind, which is infinite, con¬ 
trols all things.” 


Brain Tissue .—The Springfield Republi¬ 
can has taken it into its head to ridicule 
the popular fallacy respecting phosphorus 
as a brain food after the following fash¬ 
ion :— 

There (b u party, fat and stout 
As any Turk on Bosporus, 

Who ut our dinner-table sits, 

And ne’er liis babble intermits, 

But prates of mush and wheaten grits 
And “mean amount of phosphorus. M 

lie always airs his favorite theme, 

Nor cares a penny’s toss for us; 

But. rails at beef with “ Pooh I ” and “ Pish I ” 
And calls for cod and other fish. 

Hoping to gain-—his dearest wish— 

The “mean amount of phosphorus. H 

Oh that he’d change his boarding-place I 
’Twould surely be no loss for us; 

But there’s one consolation yet, 

His star, ascendant, soon will set; 

Sometime he’ll die, and then he’ll get 
His “ mean amount of phosphorus.” 


Dr. Richardson on Vegetarianism .—This 
eminent medical scientist, whose cham¬ 
pionship of the temperance cause has added 
greatly to the facts learned by scientific 
research, speaks thus concerning vegeta¬ 
rianism, which is growing into prominence 
as one of the leading scientific questions of 
the day : We have not to consider how 

to avoid living on such a purely animal 
and natural food as milk ; for example, 


we are not to consider how to learn to 
live on vegetables which contain more 
water than the seventy-five per cent pres¬ 
ent in legs of mutton and similar animal 
foods. 

“Wo ought to consider the question 
of utilizing, on a large scale, all vegetables 
which, in nutrient value, stand above an¬ 
imal products. We have also to learn, as 
a first truth, that the oftener we go to the 
vegetable world for our food, the oftener 
we also go to the first, aud, therefore, the 
cheapest, sort of supply. The commonly 
accepted notion that when we eat animal 
flesh we are eating food at its prime source, 
cannot ho too speedily dissipated, or too 
soon replaced by the knowledge that 
there is no primitive form of food—albu¬ 
minous, starchy, osseous—in the animal 
world itself, and that all the processes of 
catching an inferior animal, of breeding 
it, rearing it, killing it, dressing" it, and 
selling it, mean no more and no less than 
entirely additional expenditure through¬ 
out for bringing it into what wo have been 
taught to consider an acceptable form of 
food, the veritable food which the animal 
itself'found, without any such preparation, 
in the vegetable world. 

“ With the light of these natural facts 
filling the national mind, the tendency 
of all advanced scholars in thrift should 
unquestionably be to find out plans for 
feeding all the community, as far as possi¬ 
ble, direct from the lap of earth ; to en¬ 
deavor to discover how the fruits of the 
earth may he immediately utilized as food ; 
and to impress science into our service, 
so that she, in her laboratories, may pre¬ 
pare the choicest viands, minus the 
necessity of making a lower animal the 
living laboratory for the sake of what is 
just a little higher than cannibal propen¬ 
sities.” 


—It is reported that a health associa¬ 
tion has recently been formed in Tokio, 
Japan, for the purpose of studying the 
subject, and extending a knowledge, of 
public and domestic hygiene. 
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Effects of Tea and Coffee on Digestion. 

—Prof. W. Roberts, an eminent English 
physiologist, has been making an exten¬ 
sive series of experiments for the purpose 
of determining the effects of wine, tea, and 
coffee on the digestion of foods, lie re¬ 
ports his results to the British Medical 
Journal at some length. The following 
is a brief summary of 1 some of the lead¬ 
ing particulars of* the conclusions to which 
he has arrived:— 

Tea, even in minute quantities, para¬ 
lyzes completely the action of the sal¬ 
ivary secretion upon the food. Tea also 
retards stomachal digestion when the in¬ 
fusion amounts to one-fifth of the entire 
contents of the stomach. 

Coffee and cocoa have very little effect 
upon salivary digestion, but interfere 
with the digestion of food in the stomach 
to as great an extent as does tea. 

The effect of wine is highly injurious 
to salivary digestion, and retards diges¬ 
tion in the stomach in a very marked 
manner. 

From this it appears that the popular 
notion that these much*used beverages aid 
digestion, is a gross error, and there is no 
ground for the high esteem in which they 
are held, except the acquired taste for 
them. Let every parent consider these 
facts before allowing the children of the 
household to acquire a fondness for these 
deleterious beverages ; and when it has 
been decided that they are unwholesome 
for the little ones, and not to be permit¬ 
ted for them to use, then let the parents 
consider whether it is not best that 
they should set a good example by them¬ 
selves abstaining from the use of those 
fascinating but harmful drinks. 

Some devotee of the cup that cheers, 
but not inebriates will ask, What shall we 
drink? We answer, One who eats proper* 
food in a proper manner, needs to drink 
very little with the meal ; but if some 
fluid must be taken, let it be a small 
quantity of water, or, what is better for 
most persons, milk, either hot or cold. 
The popular notion that milk is a cause 


of biliousness, has in our opinion very 
little foundation. In fact, when milk does 
not agree with an individual, the difficulty 
is not that it renders the liver torpid, as 
is so commonly believed, but that it is 
not well digested, which is due, not to 
the inability of the stomach to digest 
milk, but to its inability to digest the 
mixture of milk with half a dozen other 
viands with which this most nutritious 
and digestible of foods does not harmon¬ 
ize. The difficulty is wholly the fault of 
the combination. Those who will re¬ 
gard this fact, will have little if any 
trouble in making milk a staple article of 
diet. In most cases, milk is digested 
more easily when taken hot than if 
eaten cold. 


Cigarette Smoking .—An actress of con¬ 
siderable renown recently died in Bellevue 
Hospital as the result of a burn received 
a few days previous. While reclining on 
a bed smoking a cigarette, she fell asleep. 
The burning cigarette set fire to her cloth¬ 
ing, and she was horribly burned before 
t he flame could be extinguished. 


Danger in Canned Fruit .—A correspond¬ 
ent of the Brooklyn Eagle recently called 
attention to the danger of using canned 
fruit in consequence of the employment 
of chloride of zinc in soldering the cans 
instead of resin, as formerly employed. 
Those who buy canned goods should ex¬ 
amine the soldered end lor indications of 
resin. If no resin is found, the fruit 
should be rejected as unsafe for use as 
food. 

—A correspondent writes of having 
passed a butcher shop heavily draped in 
mourning, which struck him as being 
quite appropriate, as be noticed quite a 
number of quadruped corpses lying about 
and banging against the wall. 


—French peas, cucumber pickles, and 
other “green” preserves are colored with 
sulphate of copper, and are poisonous. 
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A DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Hot-Water Drinking. —Drinking hot. water, 
which has now become very common, is not so 
novel a practice as might be imagined. Dr. 
McLeans, ex-President of Princeton College, 
says that he has practiced hot-water drinking 
for more than fifty years, having taken hot wa¬ 
ter with a little milk instead of tea and coffee 
Bince 1829. He says respecting the use of hot 
water : “ If exhausted by speaking in public or 
by mental effort, my usual resort is to a cup of 
boiling water, not only because it is a safer 
means of recruiting- my impaired energy than 
the use of exhilarating drinks of any description, 
but for the further reason that it is also as effect¬ 
ual as any other, since by its heat and moisture 
it diffuses a pleasant warmth through the system, 
often removing the necessity of using a stronger 
stimulant and all desire for it. Some years ago 
I happened to mention to a friend, one of the 
leading physicians of Philadelphia, what was my 
customary drink, upon which he replied that 
if one was ailing and knew not what ailed him, 
he could not do a better thing than sip a cup of 
boiling water as hot as he could take it. And 
upon repeating his remark to an eminent sur¬ 
geon of New York City, he gave me to under¬ 
stand that he was fully of the same mind,” 


A New Argument for Manual Training.— 

At a recent educational conference held at Bal¬ 
timore, one of the papers presented contained a 
novel argument for manual training, drawn from 
one phase of the evolutionary theory, which we 
quote as follows, heartily approving the conclu¬ 
sion, without indorsing the premises: ‘‘Even 
after birth, the growth of the child's intelligence 
simulates the progress of the human race from 
the savage condition to that of civilization. 
It has been shown by Preyer, and others who 
have studied infant-development, that a faculty 
which has been acquired by the race at a late 
stage is late in making its appearance in the 
child. Now, reading and writing are arts of 
c< unparatively recent achievement. Savage man 
could reap and sow and weave, and build houses 
long before he could communicate his thoughts 
to a person at a distance by means of written 
speech. There is, then, reason to believe that 
a child’s general intelligence would be best 


trained by making him skillful in many kinds 
of manual labor beforo beginning to torture him 
with letters ; and the moral to be derived is 
that primary instruction should be instruction 
in manual dexterity, and that reading and writ¬ 
ing could be learned with pleasure and with 
ease by a child who had been fitted for taking 
them up by the right kind of preparation. " The 
argument is a novel one, and it certainly seems 
plausible. 

Worcestershire Sauce. — u Medicos,” writ¬ 
ing to a contemporary, expresses our views of 
this stinging compound of condiments most ex¬ 
cellently, and we are glad to quote his remarks 
as follows : “ Worcestershire sauce is receiving 
from several papers in the country the censure 
it deserves. This so-called sauce iB a delusion 
and a snare. It is all right for an old toper, 
who for ages has been cooking the mucous mem¬ 
brane of liis fauces, pharynx, (esophagus, and 
stomach with whisky, brandy, and gin, to stim¬ 
ulate the semi-paralyzed nerves of his aliment¬ 
ary tract with such a decoction; but for one 
who lives as God intended he should, eating and 
drinking only those foods which are beneficial 
rather than detrimental,—why such a one, one 
who has a proper respect for himself, and es¬ 
pecially for his digestive apparatus, should use 
anything so abominable, is beyond comprehen¬ 
sion. 

“ It is composed, according to the ‘ Druggist’s 
Circular,’ of vinegar, allspice, cloves, black 
pepper, mustard, ginger, salt, shallots, sugar, 
tamarinds, sherry, curry powder, and cayenne 
in certain proportions. 

“Mr. W. L. Alden, in ‘The Cook,' says that 
the real design of the 1 nobleman of the country' 
of Worcestershire, who invented the compound, 
which, under the false name of sauce, has ob¬ 
tained such world-wide notoriety, was to fur¬ 
nish a universal table disinfectant, by the use 
of which objectionable food might be rendered 
tolerable. For this purpose Worceat ershire 
sauce is admirably adapted. It extinguishes the 
native flavor of every object to which it is ap¬ 
plied, and reduces all articles of food to a com¬ 
mon level of taste. The prudent traveler who 
carries a bottle of Worcestershire witli him can 
sustain life even in the most barbarous Penn- 
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sylvania inn. The coarse liver, the dried beef¬ 
steak, and the aged mutton, when plentifully 
sprinkled with Worcestershire, will lose their 
original taste, and will be indistinguishable from 
decent articles of food similarly treated with 
Worcestershire. Regarded as a table disinfect¬ 
ant, Worcestershire sauce is an inestimable bless¬ 
ing to the diner who is compelled to trust his 
palate and stomach to the mercies of country 
tavern-keepers. It is only among the ignorant 
that Worcestershire is mistaken for a true sauce, 
whereas it should properly rank with carbolic 
acid and chloride of lime as a powerful and be¬ 
neficent disinfectant.'' 


Clothing of Children. -The season of the 
year has arrived when every mother begins to 
experience a great addition to the trouble of 
caring for her children, in consequence of the 
frequent colds which are “ caught’' or acquired 
in some other way; and >dl sorts of cough 
syrups, balsams, etc,, are brought into requisi¬ 
tion. Most of these colds can be prevented by 
proper attention to clothing. The clothing at 
night should be sufticient, but not enough to pro¬ 
duce sweating, and should be carefully adapted 
to the varying temperature of this season of the 
year. The day clothing should consist of warm 
woolen under garments and thick woolen outer 
clothing, re-enforced by an overcoat on going 
out-of-doors. Children should not be allowed 
to run out-of-doors bare-headed, or without 
proper protection. They should be taught to 
keep their feet warm and dry, and if their feet 
become wet by accident, to dry them and 
change wet shoes and stocking for dry ones. A 
little attention to these matters will save much 
serious illness, and the Contraction of many 
chronic ailments of the nose, throat, and lungs 


Cool Baths and Pneumonia.— According to 
the Philadelphia Medical News, a writer in the 
Journal of Medicine , of Paris, recommends cold 
baths for pneumonia. Relative to his experi¬ 
ence in this employment, he makes the follow¬ 
ing assertions: — 

1. Cold baths are never injurious in pneu¬ 
monia, at whatever period they are employed. 

2. They diminish the temperature, also the 
heart’s action, lessen the difficulty in breathing, 
and aid in maintaining the patient's nutrition. 

3. The bath should be given to adults every 
two or three hours. 

There is a popular dread of the use of cold 
water in pneumonia, which is not based on 


scientific observation. It is employed in the 
form of cold compresses and ice bags over the 
affected lung, together with cool sponging, cool 
compresses over the body, cool packs, etc., 
with excellent results. 


Migraine, or Nervous Headache—This 
disorder is usually considered exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to cure, but under hygienic treatment it 
proves very manageable. Psually the patient 
is suffering with slow digestion; the bowels are 
likely to be stopped, tongue coated, and 
patient’s appetite capricious. When an at¬ 
tack is threatened, the patient should take from 
three to six glasses of hot water every one or 
two hours, and apply hot sponging to the spine 
and head, resting quietly in bed until the 
threatening symptoms disappear. 


Ice to the Bowels in Typhoid Fever,—An 

eminent Philadelphia doctor has just discovered 
that ice compresses applied to the bowels in 
typhoid fever, is a most excellent means **f re¬ 
ducing temperature, and is frequently success¬ 
ful, when large doses of quinine have no effect. 
Dr. Bacosta is probably not aware that this 
method of treatment has been employed by 
hydropathists in this country, and by regulars 
as well as water-cure doctors in Germany, for 
many years. 

Advice to Singers.—Clara Louise Kellogg, 
one of the most noted primes donnas of modern 
times, is scrupulously careful of her vocal organs, 
and yet, as she stated to the writer a few years 
ago, she is not nearly so particular as some. 
She considers sweets, highly spiced foods, and 
ice-water as the worst of all things for the 
throat, stating that ice-water taken just before 
singing, leaves a soreness of the throat as though 
a severe cold had been taken. 


Ancient Quacks. —A scientific journal has 
recently discovered that patent medicines are 
not modern inventions. It seems that the priest¬ 
esses of Ephesus sold the earth of Lemnos in 
bowls, to which was fixed a trade-mark. This 
was about the time of the siege of Troy. 


—Every twelfth person in Brazil is inhabited 
by blood-worms, q. species of JUaria % which peo¬ 
ple the blood in great numbers, as many as a 
hundred thousand sometimes being present in a 
single case. The worm is about three inches in 
length, and is carried from one person to an¬ 
other by means of mosquitoes. 
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Question 

Goiter. —I. M. H., of Pennsylvania, inquires 
for a cure of goiter, or enlargement of tlie neck. 

Ana .—There are several varieties of disease 
causing the enlargement of the neck commonly 
known as goiter, the most common forms being 
hypertrophy, or enlargement of the thyroid 
gland, and cystic degeneration of the gland. 
The latter form of the disease is sometimes 
cured by puncture and injection of the cysts. 
The first-named variety, which is far the most 
common, is curable only in the early stages of the 
disease, while the enlargement is still soft. After 
the gland becomes greatly enlarged, or hard aud 
indurated, no remedy will effect a cure. In the 
early stages of the disease, we have employed 
the following measures with success : Alternate 
hot and cold applications applied morning and 
night ; continued cold applications by means of 
an ice bag worn over the gland ; the application 
of a strongly interrupted Faradic current, which 
consists in applying Faradic electricity with a 
sponge, one pole at the back of the neck, the 
other over the enlargement, making the current 
as strong as possible, and interrupting by re¬ 
moving and replacing the sponge every five or 
ten seconds. 

Sore Throat—Hives.— A. G. C M of W. T., 
describes his symptoms as follows, and desires 
a prescription :— 

Throat red and inflamed ; tonsils ulcerated 
and enlarged ; hard, white, cheesy lumps com¬ 
ing from the throat; discharging ears ; itching 
eruption, like hives, attended by distressing 
burning sensations. Has suffered for more than 
a year. 

Anx.— The patient is evidently suffering with 
chronic pharyngitis. The cheesy lumps are 
produced by the hypertrophied follicles of the 
tonsils. The ear disease is probably the result 
of the extension of the throat disease to the 
ears, from the eustachian tubes. The irritation, 
which is probably chronic urticaria, or nettle- 
rash, is very likely the result of indigestion or 
disorder of the liver. It most frequently depends 
upon this condition. 

If the tonsils are much enlarged, they should 
be removed by treating with the galvano-cau- 
tery. The condition may be somewhat improved 
by the application of astriugent remedies by 
means of a swab. Half a dram of tannin or 
alum dissolved in an ounce of glycerine, consti¬ 
tutes a very good remedy in these cases. The 
remedy should be applied morning and night. 
Gargling bot water in the throat twice a day, 
using half a pint of water at each time, is also 
useful. Wet packs should be placed about the 
throat at night, covered with dry flannel. In 
the morning the throat should be rubbed vigor¬ 
ously with the hand dipped in cold water, after¬ 
ward anointing with olive or cocoanut oil. The 
ears should be cleansed daily, then dried with 


cotton, and a little powdered boracic acid blown 
in with a tube. To relieve the hives, avoid 
condiments of all kinds, and stimulating foods, 
fats, and articles difficult of digestion. Make 
the diet simple, chiefly fruits, grains, and milk, 
and wholesome vegetables. Use meat sparingly, 
if at all. Keep the bowels regular by the abun¬ 
dant use of fruits. If symptoms of slow’ digestion 
are present, apply fomentations over the stom¬ 
ach daily, at night or about the middle of the 
forenoon, for fifteen or twenty minutes each 
time. Drink one or two glasses of hot water 
one hour before each meal, and half an hour 
before going to bed at night. For immediate 
relief, Bponge the surface with hot salt water, a 
teaspoonful of salt to the pint of water. The 
application should be as hot as can be borne. 
Soda is sometimes more effective than salt in 
relieving the irritation* 


Mouth Breathing. —A mother inquires w hat 
can be done to relieve small children from one 
to throe years of age, who are unable to breathe 
through the nose in consequence of acute ca¬ 
tarrh. 

A ms. — Cleanse the nostrils by means of a 
spray from an atomizer, using a solution con¬ 
sisting of an even teaspounful of common salt 
or soda to a pint of water. Afterward apply to 
the nostrils, by means of a bit of cotton wound 
about a tooth-pick, or with an atomizer giving 
a tine spray, a solution of tannin, one dram to 
the pint of water. Tannin and glycerine, half 
a drain to the ounce, is also useful, and should 
be applied with cotton in the manner stated. 
Sponging the face with hot water is a useful 
means of relieving nasal congestion, and thus 
removing the obstruction to breathing. 


St. Vitus’ Dance. A reader of the journal 
inquires, What should be done for a child suf¬ 
fering with St. Vitus’ dance l 

Am*.—St. Vitus* dance usually occurs in chil¬ 
dren wh<* have a naturally irritable, nervous 
system. Children of tea-dr in king mothers and 
tobacco-using fathers are particularly prone to 
this disease. It is often the result of neglect of 
physical culture, sedentary habits, school cram¬ 
ming, bad diet, and much nervous excitement. 
In the treatment of cases of this Bort, all the 
causes should of course be removed. The 
diet should be simple and nutritious. It is not 
often easy to manage the diet, as children of 
this class always have fickle appetites and de¬ 
praved tastes. The child must be made to eat 
simply grain preparations, milk, and fruit. Fats, 
candies, pastries, etc., are unw’holesome and in¬ 
digestible articles, and should be avoided. Give 
the child a tepid sponge bath every morning, 
afterward rubbing with cocoanut-oil. Apply to 
the spine daily, fomentations or' hot sponging. 
Keep the bowels open by the use of the enema 
if necessary. Tliis measure is usually not re¬ 
quired if fruit is taken with the daily meals. 
The child should take an abundance of exercise 
in the open air. The irregular muscular action 
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frequently becomes a habit, to overcome which 
requires daily training and systematic gymnas¬ 
tic exercise. The movements should be regulated 
by counting or music. 


Boiled Water. — A correspondent inquires if 
water is injured by boiling too much. 

Am f.—The only effect of boiling water is to 
expel the air which it contains, and precipitate 
or dissolve some of the mineral or organic sub¬ 
stances. Lime is less soluble in hot water than 
in cold. Thus when water is hot, a considerable 
amount of lime collects inside the vessel. This 
of course renders water softer. The length of 
time it boils does not increase the amount of 
lime precipitated, neither does it in any way 
affect the water, since the air is driven out be¬ 
fore the boiling point is reached. The only ob¬ 
jection to boiled water is the flat taste which 
some dislike, but which one can soon get accus¬ 
tomed to. 

How to Cure Mouth Breathing.—A patient 
inquires: How can the habit of breathing through 
the mouth be cured ? 

A ns .—Mouth breathing is not always a habit. 
It is frequently a necessity, resulting from ob¬ 
struction of the nostrils, which do not admit 
sufficient air to the lungs without voluntary 
effort. During sleep, the voluntary efforts to 
breathe being naturally suspended, the mouth 
falls open of itself to enable the lungs to secure 
the proper quantity of air. In cases of this 
sort, the proper remedy is cure of the catarrhal 
disease, which causes obstruction of the nose. 
In many cases, i% hypertrophies,'* or nasal po¬ 
lypi, are present. These must be removed by 
the snare, or galvuno-cautery, which requires 
the aid of a specialist. In cases in which the 
mouth breathing is a habit, it may he overcome 
by simply obstructing the mouth so as to compel 
breathing through the nose. This may be 
readily accomplished by means of a properly 
constructed bandage, or sort of night-cap with 
strips connected before or behind the ears. If 
the lips fall apart, even when the teeth are 
closed, the bandage should completely cover the 
mouth, and may he made to lit tightly by 
means of elastic webbing. 


c. Kidney Disease—Pain in the Back— 
Boiled Cider. —A subscriber in the Golden 
State inquires as follows :— 

1. Do the following symptoms indicate kid¬ 
ney disease, or liver trouble ? and what is the 
best treatment ? Pain and misery in the back, 
commencing under the short ribs and extend¬ 
ing down the spine : sometimes a dull aching 
across the hips, changing from one side to the 
other; frequent urination both day and night; 
urine scanty and highly colored ; bowels regu¬ 
lar ; appetite good ; bitter taste in the mouth in 
the morning ; dull headache. 


2. Is pain in the back the symptom of chronic 
congestion of the kidneyB I 

3. Is sweet cider, boiled down to the consist¬ 
ency of syrup, a better food for children than 
butter or cane syrup 1 

A ns. —1. The symptoms enumerated are more 
nearly indicative of disorder of the liver than 
of the kidneys, though it is quite probable that 
some congestion of the kidneys exists, very 
likely as a secondary result of the imperfect ac¬ 
tion of the liver. For treatment, we would ad¬ 
vise the adoption of a fruit, grain, and milk 
diet; copious hot-water drinking to the extent 
of eight to twelve glasses daily ; a daily sponge 
bath, temperature of 8CT to 90 ; a good sweat¬ 
ing bath once a week ; and a daily fomentation 
over the loins and liver. 

2. Congestion of the kidneys is sometimes at¬ 
tended by pain in the region of these organs, 
but pain in the back is by no means a positive 
symptom of disease of the kidneys, as is popu¬ 
larly supposed. In some of the worst forms of 
k*lney disease, pain is never prominent as a 
symptom. 

3. We do not think there is much to choose 

between concentrated apple juice and concen¬ 
trated cane juice. In their relation to the di¬ 
gestive organs, the two are very much alike. 
Probably boiled cider is a little more difficult of 
digestion, though much, of course, depends upon 
the quantity taken. A small amount of butter 
would be preferable to a large quantity of boiled 
Byrup. _ 

Haematuria, or Bloody Urine.—F. O. P., 

of N. V., inquires: Is there any hope for one 
who is bleeding profusely from the kidneys, 
the discharge sometimes appearing as a dark 
sediment, at other times as clots 1 

A ns. —The appearance of blood in the urine 
does nut always indicate hemorrhage from the 
kidneys. The source of the bleeding may be 
determined by observing closely the manner in 
which the blood is mixed with the urine. If 
diffused uniformly throughout the urine, giving 
it the appearance of blood, with no clots, the 
bleeding is from the kidneys. If it appears in 
clots, the bleeding is from the bladder, or from 
some of the lower urinary passages. The treat¬ 
ment required depends somewhat upon the 
source of the hemorrhage. In the cose men¬ 
tioned, the hemorrhage is probably not from the 
kidneys, but from the bladder, or contiguous 
parts. The first indication for treatment is en¬ 
tire rest in a horizontal position. The diet 
must be free from condiments and stimulants of 
all kinds, and should be restricted to milk, 
grains, and fruits. An exclusive milk diet is 
advantageous in some cases. A patient suffer¬ 
ing in this way should place himself under the 
care of a skillful physician. 


—Cholera, and all other pestilential diseases, 
make their first visits to those who use, habitu¬ 
ally, stimulating drinks. 
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OATMEAL 

Composition (According to Letheby),— 


Nitrogenous matter, 12.6 

Starch, etc., 03.8 

Fatty matter, 5.6 

Mineral matter, 3.0 

Water, 15.0 


The grain varies somewhat in composition 
with age and exposure to the air. 

Description *—The native country of the 
plant from which our common varieties of the oat 
are derived, is unknown. Oats have been found 
among the remains of the lake-dwellers in Switz¬ 
erland, and it is probable they were cultivated 
by the prehistoric inhabitants of Central Europe. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans used oats, 
ranking them next in value to barley, which 
they esteemed above all other cereals. 

Although principally grown as food for horses, 
the oat, when divested of its husk and broken 
by a process of milling, is an exceedingly nutri¬ 
tious and valuable article of diet for human be¬ 
ings ; and there is probably no food that havS in¬ 
creased in general favor more rapidly in the last 
few years than oatmeal. 

The Scotch have long been famed for t.heir 
large consumption of oatmeal, which forms the 
staple article of diet for the peasantry, to which 
fact is generally attributed the line physique 
and uniform health for which they, as a race, 
are particularly noted. It is related that lb. 
Johnson, of dictionary fame, who never lost an 
opportunity to disparage the Scotch, de ned 
oats as “in Scotland, food for men ; in England, 
food for horses.’* He w-swell answered by the 
indignant Scotchman who replied, “ Yes; and 
whore can you tind such men as in Scotland, or 
such horses as in England ! ” 

Oatmeal justly ranks liigli as an alimentary 
substance. It contains nearly as large a propor¬ 
tion of nitrogenous elements as wheat; and with 
the exception of maize, it is richer in fatty mat¬ 
ter than any other of the cultivated cereals. 

In general structure the oat resembles wheat. 
Tho grain is inclosed in a pal tut, or husk, be¬ 
neath which is the seed composed of laj^ers of 
cells similar to those of the wheat. 

To prepare oats for food, the husk, which is of 
a wholly in digestible character, must be thor¬ 
oughly removed. To accomplish this, the grain 
is first kiln-dried to loosen the husk, and after¬ 
ward submitted to a process of milling to re¬ 
move it. Denuded of its integument only, the 
nutritive part of the grain is termed groat *; 


broken or crushed into finer particles it consti¬ 
tutes what is known as oatmeal. 

Oatmeal varies also in degree of trituration, 
some kinds being ground much finer than others. 

Oatmeal lacks the tenacity of wheaten flour, 
and cannot, without the addition of some other 
flour, be made into light bread. It is. however, 
largely consumed by the inhabitants of Scotland 
and the North of England in the form of oat¬ 
cakes, made by mixing oatmeal with water, and 
kneading it thoroughly, and rolling it into very 
thin cakes, which are baked on an iron plate or 
griddle suspended over a fire. 

They are sometimes made with hot, some¬ 
times with cold water, but are best mixed 
w ith cold w r ater. Much, however, depends upon 
the kneading, so much, in fact, that it is said that 
the common inquiry before the engagement of 
a domestic servant in Scotland, is whether 
she is a good kneader of oat-cakes. 

Tho most common use of oatmeal in this 
country is in the form of mush or porridge. 
For this the coarser grades of meal are prefer¬ 
able. For most people in health there is no 
more wholesome article of diet than oatmeal 
cooked as mush or porridge and eaten with 
milk. For growing children it is one of the 
best of foods, containing, as it does, a large pro¬ 
portion of the bone and muscle forming mate¬ 
rial, while to almost all persons who have become 
accustomed to its use, it is extremely palatable. 
The time required for its digestion is somewhat 
longer than that of wheaten meal prepared in 
the same manner. It is apt to disagree w r ith 
some dyspeptics, having a tendency to produce 
acidity, though it is said to be serviceable as an 
article of diet in some forms of digestive dis¬ 
orders. The manner of its preparation for the 
table has very much to do with its digestibility, 
and wholesomeness, Oatmeal, simply because 
it is oatmeal, is not an especially meritorious 
article of diet; indeed, many objectionable dishes 
may be prepared from this material; one of 
these, called brwe. is made by simply stirring 
oatmeal into some hot liquid, as beef broth, or 
the water in which some vegetable has been 
boiled. The result is a coarse, pasty mass of al¬ 
most raw oatmeal, which would seem to be an 
extremely indigestible compound. Brost and 
another preparation called *<rwen$ } or flummery , 
made by macerating the husks of the oats, to 
which the starchy particles adhere, in water 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, until it 
ferments, when it is skimmed and boiled down 
to the consistency of gruel, from popular articles 
of food among some of the Scotch and Welsh. 
The latter preparation boiled down still more, 
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8<> it. will form, when cold, a firm jelly, is willed 
but l mm. 

Perhaps we might have said respecting brose 
that could the participants of such a dish afford 
the time and patience to follow the rule of Eng¬ 
land’s noted premier, to chew each mouthful of 
food some thirty-odd times or more before swal¬ 
lowing (substituting “particle”for “mouthful”), 
the grain might undergo such a preliminary prep¬ 
aration as to render it quite easily digested, since 
it is claimed by those who have experimented 
with a “ natural diet,” that the uncooked 
grain, when thorattgldy masticated , is exceed- 
ingly palatable, and not difficult of digestion. 
For ordinary use, however, it would seem far 
more convenient to do a part of the preliminary 
work of preparation by means of cooking, j 
though of course this will in no wise do away 
entirely with a need of mastication. Like all 
substances containing much starch, it must be 
well masticated in order to be easily digested, 
since unless well salivated, the whole process of 
the digestion of the starch is thrown upon the 
pancreatic juice. For this reason, oatmeal 
cooked in some form of a thick mush, is 
more likely to serve a better purpose than 
thinner preparations. 

General Rules for Preparation. —Oatmeal 
requires much cooking in order to break its 
starch cells, and the coarser the meal, the longer 
it should be allowed to cook. A common fault 
to be found with oatmeal is that it is served in 
an underdone state, which makes a coarse, com¬ 
paratively indigestible dish of what with more 
lengthy preparation, would be an agreeable and 
nutritious food. Like all the grains, it is best 
put into boiling soft water, and allowed to cook 
continuously and slowly. For mush, it is greatly 
injured by stirring, and is therefore preferably 
cooked for this purpose in some form of a double 
boiler. If it is necessary to use an ordinary kettle 
for cooking, place R on some part of the 
range where the contents will only simmer : ora 
hot brick may be placed under it to keep it from 
cooking too fast. It can 1 >e c< *oked the day previ¬ 
ous, and warmed for use the same as wheat. The 
length of time required for cooking will depend 
upon the grade of meul used; but one hour may 
be considered the least approximate time, and 
a longer time is better. 

Oatmeal Mush.—Wot one cup of coarse oat¬ 
meal with just water sufficient, to moisten it, and 
pour over it a quart of boiling water. Turn into 
the inner cup of a double boiler, and boil rap¬ 
idly, stirring continuously until it sets ; then 
place the cup in the outer boiler, and cook three 
hours or lunger. 

If the meal is of a fine grade, less water and 
less cooking will be required. It is important 
in making oatmeal mush to measure the material, 
so that a sufficient quantity may he taken at the 
outset, aB to add meal from time to time will 
make the mush cook very unevenly, only part of 
the meal being perfectly boiled. 

Oatmeal Porridge. —Stir a cupful of coarse 
oatmeal into a quart and a half of boiling water 
(a good way is to reserve a portion of the water to 
first moisten the oatmeal). Let it boil up vigor¬ 


ously for a half hour, and then cook more gently 
for an other hour, or more if time will allow. 

Oatmeal Blanc-Mange. —Soak a cupful of 
coarse oatmeal over night in a pint and a half of 
water. In the morning beat the oatmeal well 
with a spoon, and afterward pass all the 
soluble portion through a fine strainer; add a 
little salt if desired. Place the liquid in the 
inner cup of a double boiler, and cook for 
half an hour. Turn into cold cups, cool fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and serve warm with cream 
and sugar or dressing of fruit juice. 

Mixed Mush. -A cup and a half of crushed 
wheat, mixed with one-half cup of coarse oat¬ 
meal, and cooked the same as oatmeal, forms a 
mush considered by some preferable to oatmeal 
alone. e. e. k. 


To Preserve Grapes. -A correspondent in 
a Southern agricultural paper gives the follow¬ 
ing method for preserving grapes fresh for sev¬ 
eral months: Take a close barrel, from which 
one head has been removed, and place on the 
bottom a good layer of bran or fine saw-dust. 
On this put a layer of grapes, and continue fill¬ 
ing the barrel with alternate layers of bran or 
saw-dust and grapes, until it is full. Then 
press down a good layer of the bran or dust, 
and put on the head of the barrel tight. 
Grapes packed in this way will keep a year. 
When wanted for use, cut off the end of the 
Btalk, and place the bunch upright in water for 
an hour or so to restore their freshness. This is 
the way in which Malaga grapes are [lacked for 
export. 

—An exchange says, “ Whitewash for a barn 
or an outhouse may be made by mixing water- 
lime with skimmed milk to the proper consist¬ 
ency to put on with a brush. It will adhere to 
any surface, either rough or smooth, where oil 
has not been applied. ” 


^Uterary Notices. 

Johnston’s Journal : Published at 9 Murray 
Street, N. Y. Subscription price, SI.00 a 
year. 

The issue of this journal for October 17 is 
bright, interesting, and instructive. It contains 
no fewer than six illustrated articles, all of a 
timely and informational nature. A vivid de¬ 
scription is given of the Harmony Community 
of Economy, Fa. A biographical notice, with 
portrait, is given of Mr. William Cramp, the 
eminent ship-builder; while a fine portrait of 
Franklin accompanies a terse account of the new 
profession of electrical engineering. The first 
directory of New York City, prepared just a 
hundred years ago, is made the subject of a 
timely chat. In the way of travel, there is an 
illustrated description of Lake Como. The 
miscellaneous articles and the fiction are excel¬ 
lent, and the departments are all eminently 
readable. 
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GOOD MEAIaTH 



The Sanitarium Training School for Nurae8 
will begin the middle of November, and will continue eight 
montlis. Students will be received until December 1st. A 
few competent, able-bodied persons, who cau give good 
recommendations as to character and ability, will be given 
an opportunity to meet their expenses in work. For par¬ 
ticulars, address. Sanitarium, Battle ('reek, Mich. 


Ef^T’The present is the best season of the year for 
canvassers in either cities, villages, or country districts. 
Person) who are thoroughly interested in the cause of Hy- 
giouie Reform, do well canvassing for Goon Health. Out¬ 
fits ore sent tree to any one who will agree to devote some 
time to introducing the journal among his friends and 
neighbors. 

The subscription list of this journal has been 
gradually climbing up during the year ; indeed for two years 
past there has been a steady advance, and at the present 
time the number of subscribers is greater than at any time 
during several years past, which the publishers take to be 
evidence Of a growing interest in the subject of hygiene, and 
the appreciation Goon Health as an exponent of this im¬ 
portant reform. 

Profitable employment cun be furnished to 
sovurul hundred competent persons in canvassing tor the 
various health works iwucvl by the Health Publishing (Jo. 
Several of these work* have already attained sales which 
have been rarely equaled, and are growing in popularity. 
They evidently meet a wont which boconies greater, the 
more It is gratified. It is probable that thuro lias never been 
a time in the history <>f the world, when I ho Interest In the 
subject of health culture ha* been *• • intense ae now. Peo¬ 
ple are hungry for knowledge on this most practical of sub¬ 
jects, and competent persons are wanted everywhere to 
carry to the doors of the people, the information which they 
are thirsting for. Persons who wish to engage in this inter¬ 
esting and humanitarian work, which to thoso competent 
affords a handsome income us web a* unbounded satisfaction 
in the good accomplished, should address, for circulars and 
further information, Health Publishing Go*, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


J®* The popularity of the Sanitarium the present 

season is quite unparalleled ill the history of the institution. 
The present number is little less than two hundred, and the 
number arriving daily, exceed* the departures. The many 
improvements which have been made iu the pho© during 
the lust two year* have rendered the Sanitarium one u! the 
most attractive, as well as the largest and moat thoroughly 
equipped, establishments of the kind in tile world. The man¬ 
agers do not pretend to cure incurable people bore, hut 
have sought bo devise methods and afford appliances for 
heulth culture superior to those found elsewhere. 


GF" Hoi for the Sunuy South! is just now the 
watch-word of thousands of valetudinarians, consumptives, 
and invalids of all sorts, who are preparing to make their 
annual migration to some southern clime to escape the cold 
and rigor of our northern winter While many are un¬ 
doubtedly bonefited by a change of this sort, partly from 
going away from home, taking more out-door exercise, and 
finding relief from the care and worry of business, as well as 
by the avoidance of the extreme cold weather, there are un¬ 
doubtedly many who really derive no advantage from the 
change from a climate to which they are accustomed to a | 


1 new one, even though it may be in some respects less severe. 

| People suffer much less from bad climate, than from bad 
’ food, bad air, and bad habits. The mission of this journal is 
{ to tell how to keep well, without making an annual pilgrim¬ 
age, requiring a great outlay of money, and groat loss of 
time. The man who eats and drinks properly, dresses 
properly, and takes proper caro of himself generally, may 
keep well in almost any climate. Keep your digestion good 
and the liver active, your skin healthy, and muscles vigor¬ 
ous, and you may defy u climate," and will “ nuver mind the 
weather." 

The January number of Good Health, 1886, 
will contain an article on climate, and the first of a series of 
articles on clothing. 


E2T The managers of the Sanitarium are adding 
another to the numerous advantages offered for making that 
institution a winter home. Throe of the large porches on 
the front of the building, and a long, covered veramla con¬ 
necting them, are to he inclosed in glass, making a continu- 
oui veranda nearly 200 fcoMotig, which will givo the guests 
of tin? house chance fur exercise in the sunshine without ex¬ 
posure to the cold. 


HESg"* An electric light company Is being formed 
for the purpose of lighting the city of Battle Creek by 
electricity, and the managers of the Sanitarium are making 
arrangements to have the establishment lighted with the 
famous Edison Incandescent light, which is probably the 
most effective means of illumination ever devised. The In- 
candescent light, us regards b»th health and safety is beyond 
question. 

The next number will contain a bright 
Christmas story by Mrs, Ames, knovvu to our readers under 
the nom (it plaint of " Kleatior Kirk." The publishers have 
also arranged for contributions from several practical and 
interesting writer- for tho journal during 1*'G, and expect 
the next volume to be the best, over published. 


I®* If your neighbors eat pork, drink tea and 
coffee, live in uuventilated rooms, and ignorantly violate 
most of the law* of health, consider whether It iu not your 
duty to ionke them acquainted with Goon Health, and other 
health literature, so a* to rescue them from the certain 
results of their transgression uf^the laws of their being. 


I® 1 ” The small-pox epidemic at Montreal still 
prevails with unmitigated violence. torty or fifty persons 
uro dying daily, according to latest reports, and the disease is 
rapidly extending to various parts of the Dominion. 


Cy Patients coming from Maine, New Hampshire, 

Vermont, and other points, the usual route from which is 
through Canada, may avoid risk of exposure to small-pox, 
now so prevalent in the vicinity of Montreal, by coming over 
other routes. Wd find on inquiry that tickets are obtainable 
over other routes, which though not quite so near, have the 
advantage of being perfectly safe. The danger of exposure 
on board cars is very small indeed, as the authorities are 
finally thoroughly awakened t n the necessity of taking vigor¬ 
ous measures to prevent the extension of the disease. The 
epidemic lias assumed its present proportions in consequence 
• •f the ignorance and prejudice of the French population of 
Montreal. 


—There ha9 been quite a revival of interest among 
the Health and Temperance clubs of thin State through the 
labors of the activ e secretary of the Association, Mrs. E. S. 
Lane. The Monterey Club numbers sixty members, and re¬ 
ports five additions at the last meeting. These clubs nmy be 
made a means of very great usefulness if properly conducted, 
and we trust we may soon be able to report a large increase 
in the number of such organizations in every part of Michigan. 





















